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TWENTY NEW POEMS ATTRIBUTED 


TO TENNYSON, PRAED, AND LANDOR: 


PART ONE 


(8) F THE twenty poems here recovered from the pages of two literary 
SeZ0 journals edited by Frederick Denison Maurice in 1828-29, this 
note attributes eleven to Tennyson, eight to Praed, and, with some 
qualifications, one to Landor. Most of the poems are unsigned; the rest 
are pseudonymous. The attributions must rest upon circumstantial prob- 


ability and internal evidence. A detailed narrative presents the relevant 
circumstances; some notes are offered on the relations between four of 
the eleven poems attributed to Tennyson and his acknowledged work; 
and these eleven are reproduced, ten completely, one in part.! 

The literary history of the Regency is nowhere more forcefully 
suggested than by the possible collocation in the pages of Maurice’s 
journals of the ex-Jacobin and firmly republican Landor, the young Whig 
Praed, and the Apostolic Tennyson. 

The narrative must begin with some account of the journals and 
their editors. F. D. Maurice entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
October 1823, and John Sterling arrived a year later. The two men be- 
came intimate friends and the close acquaintances of Julius Charles 
Hare, the classical lecturer on Whewell’s side — that is, division of the 
undergraduates in the large college. They joined and (more particu- 
larly Maurice ) inspired the discussion club usually called the Cambridge 
Apostles. Both among the Apostles and in the Cambridge Union Sterling 
seemed the potential leader. Maurice hesitated to subscribe to the 
Thirty-Nine Articles of Belief in the Established Church, an act then 
prerequisite to the bestowal of a degree by the University, and he post- 
poned a decision by migrating to Trinity Hall, which prepared men for 


1 The poems attributed to Landor and Praed will be reproduced in a second article in the 
June 1961 issue of VS. 
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a degree in law, in the fall of 1825. For some time he had considered the 
possibility of a career in literature and, his family being in easy circum- 
stances, he contracted with a publisher for the appearance during a year 
of the Metropolitan Quarterly, which he edited. He took a First Class in 
the examination in Civil Law in the fall of 1826, but finding that, despite 
his vague hopes, subscription to the Articles was exacted for a degree in 
law, in the spring of 1827 he directed that his name be taken from the 
boards of Trinity Hall and left Cambridge without a degree. Sterling’s 
opinions were equally unorthodox, though widely different, and his 
movements were very similar.” 

Maurice turned to journalism. Within a half-year he contributed 
several literary articles to the Westminster Review, and in January 1828 
he began to contribute to the newly-founded Athenaeum, a literary 
weekly, a series of “Sketches of Contemporary Authors” which were 
much praised. Having gained experience as a proprietor and editor, and 
having achieved definite success as a critic, he naturally cast about for 
some way to acquire another journal of his own, and in May 1828 he and 
Sterling — and one or more of their friends — bought the Literary Chron- 
icle and Weekly Review (see below, Appendix, i). They signalized the 
change in ownership and the installation of Maurice as editor by start- 
ing a “New Series” on 31 May. About two months later the Athenaeum 
became available at a moderate price, and Maurice and Sterling and 
their friend or friends bought it, and on 30 July merged their other 
property with it.* They took a very high view of their position and 
their opportunities. 

At this time the reactionary regimes that had participated in 
the Congress of Vienna were maintaining order with increasing diffi- 
culty; the revolutions of 1830 were in preparation. In England the 
Philosophic Radicals had acquired many adherents or sympathizers 
among the Whigs, and their voices — such as the Westminster Review 
—commanded respectful attention. The Athenaeum itself had been 
founded by James Silk Buckingham, a vehement Radical propagandist 


2 Frederick Maurice, Life of F. D. Maurice (2nd rev. ed., London, 1884); A. K. Tuell, 
John Sterling (New York, 1941); C. R. Sanders, Coleridge and the Broad Church 
Movement (Durham, N. C., 1942). In 1825 Maurice could have deferred his decision 
by “degrading,” that is, by announcing that he would postpone “proceeding B.A.” until 
January 1827 (Metropolitan Quarterly, I [1825], 183-184). But he hoped to evade 
subscription altogether. 

3 At the end of May 1829 the distressed circumstances of his family forced Maurice to 
withdraw from his editorship and from London. Sterling succeeded him as editor until 
the journal’s creditors took it over; judging by the journal’s contents, the change of con- 
trol has hitherto been dated much too soon. The last issue controlled by Sterling seems 
to have been No. 116 (16 Jan. 1830); for one obvious indication, in No. 117 Lord 
Byron resumed his sway over English literature. 
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who dreamed of dominating the London press with a great variety of 
periodicals all printed, at a great saving of labor and expense, in one 
establishment; he sold the Athenaeum, as a chess-player sacrifices a 
pawn, because he was accumulating the capital necessary for the found- 
ing of an ambitious Radical newspaper. Maurice and his friends, on the 
other hand, bought first the Literary Chronicle and then the Athenaeum 
in order to implement their mission, which they considered to be the 
refinement and direction of thought towards a thorough moral reforma- 
tion of Church and State under the aegis of Julius Charles Hare and his 
illustrious friend Coleridge — and the remoter inspiration of German 
idealism, as they understood it. Indeed, the Cambridge Apostles of that 
generation, in their tumultuous discussions and fervid friendships, some- 
times seem like inhabitants of Gottingen rather than Cambridge (see 
Appendix, ii). Through Maurice the light streaming from Trinity Col- 
lege was to be focussed on the intellectual and political worlds of Lon- 
don. As all could see, great changes were imminent, and the wise and 
good must prepare men for sane action by reason and with love. Like 
Shelley, whom they admired highly, they held poetry to be a main instru- 
ment of reform; through poetry they hoped to spread everywhere 
“beautiful idealisms of moral excellence; [being] aware that, until the 
mind can love, and admire, and trust, and hope, and endure, reasoned 
principles of moral conduct are seeds cast upon the highway of life 
which the unconscious [i.e., unenlightened] passenger tramples into 
dust, although they would bear the harvest of his happiness.”® 

Hare was of course well-informed about these plans. He was to 
remain a close friend of both Maurice and Sterling; he was to marry 
Maurice's sister Esther, and to shelter Sterling as his deacon at Herst- 
monceaux during the eight most critical — or controversial — months of 
that young man’s life. Indeed, considering his affluence, Hare seems the 
most probable man to suggest as a third partner in the purchase of the 
two London weeklies. One may suppose that his name was not men- 
tioned in deference to academic decorum. He had been struggling for 
five years with the task of publishing Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, 
while the author lived placidly in Florence,® and we may suppose that 


4R. E. Turner, J. S. Buckingham (London, 1934); Leslie A. Marchand, “The Athe- 
naeum”: A Mirror of Victorian Culture (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1941), pp. 1-24; Henry 
Stebbing (the editor of the journal under Buckingham) in the Athenaeum of 19 Jan. 
1878, pp. 88-89. 

5 Shelley, Preface to Prometheus Unbound, the penultimate paragraph. 

® R. H. Super, W. S. Landor (New York, 1954); for the review, see Literary Chronicle, 
n.s., No. 4 (21 June 1828), pp. 52-53. 
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he was anxious to obtain some favorable publicity for the third volume 
of the work, which appeared in mid-June 1828. There can be little 
doubt that Hare wrote the unsigned review of the volume that appeared 
in the Literary Chronicle, for it is an elaborately ironical trap for the 
orthodox mind; he had executed a similar maneuver in 1824 when the 
first two volumes appeared. Yet it is rather startling to find in a later 
issue of Maurice’s journal an (unsigned ) poem, hitherto unknown, that 
suggests the pen of Landor himself.? One may suppose that Landor 
had sent it to Hare, who for a year had held the manuscript of Landor’s 
collected poems, which he finally managed to have published in 1831, 
and that Hare had offered it to Maurice in aid of the new venture. If 
so, the poem should certainly have appeared in the volume of 1831; but 
one must allow for the series of misunderstandings caused by the 
unworldly Landor in his violently impulsive letters, the financial 
obstacles that thwarted Hare time and again in his disinterested cham- 
pionship of the author he was not to meet until 1832, and the very 
natural weariness regarding the whole affair that crept over Hare about 
1830. No doubt both Landor and Hare forgot the poem by some con- 
catenation of chances. Some mischance that let the poem sink into 
oblivion is surely conceivable. It is presented, with some hesitation, as 
a poem by Landor.”* If it was written by someone else, more than ten 
years before Landor wrote The Hamadryad, it has a different interest 
of its own. 

. Early in July 1828 Hare set out for the Continent on his summer 
holiday, with a friend and former pupil as his traveling companion. 
Young Praed wrote home from Antwerp that they were to dine that day 
“with the poets, Wordsworth and Coleridge, and the daughter of the 
first mentioned. Hare knows both intimately. They are returning from 
a tour in Switzerland.”* The encounter did not have much interest for 
him, for his literary idols were different; at least, he does not seem to 
have recorded it further. He had entered Trinity in the fall of 1821, two 
years prior to Maurice, and in his last year, when the Apostles became a 
prestigious undergraduate group, he already moved in far more fashion- 
able circles, though like the Apostles he upheld the Radical or Whig 
side in the debates in the Cambridge Union. After a brilliant under- 


7 Literary Chronicle, n.s., No. 7 (12 July 1828), pp. 29-30. 


78 Professor R. H. Super, whose knowledge of Landor is unmatched, has declined to accept 
the attribution. In deference to his objection, the latter part of this persgraph has been 
modified. [Professor Super’s comments will appear in the next issue — Eds. 

8 Derek Hudson, A Poet in Parliament (London, 1939); Kenneth Allott, ed., Selected 
Poems of W. M. Praed (London, 1953). For the quotation, see Hudson, p. 137. 
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graduate career, during which he won a series of prizes for Greek, Latin, 
and English verse, he had become tutor to a son of the Marquess of 
Ailesbury, had won a Trinity Fellowship (which did not require resi- 
dence), and had begun to study law in the Middle Temple. He was a 
practiced hand at light journalism. In his teens he had edited a remark- 
able magazine at Eton, and in his second year at Cambridge he had con- 
trolled the very successful Knight's Quarterly Magazine, later discon- 
tinued. From the fall of 1825 he had been a steady contributor of verse 
to the New Monthly Magazine, and he diversified his study of law by 
writing Whiggish light verse for the Morning Chronicle and later for 
The Times. His fluency was almost incredible. It meant little to him to 
contribute a paper of “Varieties” to the second issue of Maurice’s “New 
Series,” an unmistakable example of his banter.® Beyond the probable 
intermediacy of Hare, we know nothing of the personal relationships 
which brought about the incident; but Praed was certainly aware that 
a career, however brilliant, will be aided by access to even minor 
channels of publication and influence. 

Praed had already contributed one lengthy poem to the Athe- 
naeum while it was owned by Buckingham, no doubt through Charles 
Knight, the former publisher of both the periodicals that Praed had 
edited, who was at this time working on Buckingham’s various projects. 
After Maurice became editor of the Athenaeum Praed sent him a half- 
dozen other poems.'° Four of these are accomplished songs, one is a 
solemn spoof of Wordsworth and German “mysticism,” and one is 
probably the best imitation of the style of Don Juan that anyone has 
managed to write. But Praed’s first contribution to the Athenaeum, a 
buoyant epistle in the accents of his beloved Prior, had been most sur- 
prisingly “inscribed to the Earl Mountcharles,” one of the Lords of the 
Treasury. Few notes more dissonant with the pages of the Athenaeum 
under Buckingham could have been struck. Ominously, the verses ex- 
press the author’s willingness to exchange the ecstasies of poetry for 
“employment,” to be provided by a “friend.” Though Praed by this time 
moved easily in good society, partly through the favor of his patron the 
Marquess of Ailesbury, it seems probable that he had met Mountcharles 
through the latter’s father, the Marquess Conyngham, and his own uncle 
by marriage, the Earl Mayo, who both lived in the small isolated world 
of the British Court. The Earl and Countess Mayo, who had no children, 
were fond of their brilliant nephew, and the Earl was to draw him to 


® Literary Chronicle, n.s., No. 2 (7 June 1828), pp. 29-30. 
10 Athenaeum, I (1828), 191, 685, 934, 950, 980; II (1829), 56, 695. 
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the attention of William IV in 1830 as a suitable recruit for the Tory 
party. In consequence Praed then completely changed his political orien- 
tation, and thereby alienated many of his early friends. He accepted the 
pocket borough of St. Germans from the Tories and during the next dec- 
ade, while the House of Commons was racked by continuous bitter 
strife concerning or caused by the Reform Bill, he acted as a Tory satirist. 
After his early death in 1839 his family preferred to sanction no publica- 
tion that might reawaken the political bitterness that surrounded his last 
years; the first authorized memoir and collected edition of his verse 
appeared together in 1864. It is not surprising that some of the casual 
anonymous poems of his young manhood have remained unidentified. 
Returning to the pure Apostolic stream from Trinity to the 
Athenaeum, one may recall the assurance of Richard Chenevix Trench 
to John Mitchell Kemble (both members of the society) in September 
1828, that the journal was then “entirely written by Apostles.”!! His exact 
degree of candor cannot now be ascertained, for in all the issues cer- 
tainly controlled by Maurice and (later) by Sterling only a negligible 
fraction of the prose — mainly letters to the editor —is signed in any 
fashion whatever, and only thirty-one of the seventy-five original poems. 
But Trench had excellent opportunities to know the truth, and no reason 
to adulterate it unless his solemn idealism caused him to speak a bit 
more absolutely than he had warrant for. An investigation of the vol- 
umes of verse later published by the Apostles and the contemporary let- 
ters in their official biographies shows that the Apostles were steady 
contributors of verse, at least. Julius Charles Hare contributed four 
translations from Goethe; Trench contributed at least seven poems; Kem- 
ble five; Richard Monckton Milnes two; and Arthur Henry Hallam 
three, two in Italian, above the signature “Julian” (see Appendix, iii). 
But if the Cambridge Apostles were contributing verse to the 
Athenaeum in 1829 (see Appendix, iv), one must look about for some 
poems written by the man they agreed to praise as the pre-eminent poet 
among them. Alfred Tennyson arrived in Cambridge in November 1827, 
aged eighteen.'* He joined his elder brothers Frederick and Charles 
in Trinity College, where the three of them seem to have been more 
than accepted by their fellow-students.'* In the fall of 1828 Arthur 
Hallam arrived to dazzle undergraduate Cambridge with his personal 


11 [Maria Trench, ed.,] R. C. Trench, Archbishop: Letters and Memorials (London, 1888), 
I, 14. 


12 Edgar F. Shannon, Jr., “Tennyson’s Admission to Cambridge,” Times Literary Supple- 
ment, 6 Mar. 1959, p. 136. 


13 Charles Tennyson, Alfred Tennyson (London, 1949), p. 58. 
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charm, his earnestness, his mastery of Italian literature, and his devout 
philosophic speculations, and in the next spring he became Alfred’s 
close friend and effective guide to Cambridge; the two were elected to 
the society of the Apostles in May 1829.'* It seems undeniable that Al- 
fred contributed to the Athenaeum of 1 April 1829 an unsigned poem 
addressed to Hallam, entitled To Julian; Hallam had appended the 
pseudonym to three poems of his own, as mentioned above, in the im- 
mediately preceding issue of the journal. Further, one may confidently 
attribute to Tennyson eight poems in the later pages of the Athenaeum, 
all of them unsigned except the last, which is signed D (see Appendix, 
v). The degrees of probability attached to these attributions are natur- 
ally unequal. In this note it will be sufficient to cite similarities of thought, 
technique, and imagery between four of the eleven poems and Tenny- 
son’s known work, as evidence that these four, at least, are his beyond 
cavil. A consensus on the others must be expected to develop slowly, 
by the interaction of critical assessments; it cannot be hastened by ad- 
ducing evidence itself subject to indeterminate dispute. The accompany- 
ing note records two other poems possibly by Tennyson, which appeared 
at this time in the Athenaeum; and also two poems in the Athenaeum 
of 1828 which seem clearly his but which, because of their date, require 
additional bases for their attribution. 

For Landor and Praed circumstances suggest plausible reasons 
why their contributions to Maurice’s journals have remained unknown. 
For Tennyson circumstances do not. One may say only that some of his 
poems here recovered derive obviously from Shelley, Keats, and Words- 
worth, which may have offended his fastidious later taste. Some traces 
of them, at least, may exist in his early notebooks, which are incom- 
pletely known. As a group, the poems document the transition between 
Poems by Two Brothers (1827) and Poems, Chiefly Lyrical (1830) in a 
most satisfying manner; the absence of sucha bridge has been the most 
puzzling aspect of Tennyson’s development. 

In 1828-29 the Cambridge Apostles were of about the same age; 
they were inspired by the same ethical ideals and the same poetic mod- 
els. Their verse published in the Athenaeum exhibits the various ways 


14 Charles Tennyson, pp. 66, 67. Their election is usually dated 24 January 1830 (e.g., 
T. H. Vail Motter, Writings of Arthur Hallam [New York, 1943], p. xii); the error 
goes back to T. R. Lounsbury ( Life and Times of Tennyson [New Haven, 1915], p. 74), 
who based his assertion on the date of a letter written by J. W. Blakesley to R. C. 
Trench. But Trench had left England early in 1829, and Blakesley despatched about 
nine-month’s news (Letters and Memorials, I, 50). As the records of the society are 
extant, and as Sir Charles provides the exact dates of 9 and 16 May, one may confi- 
dently assume that he writes from accurate knowledge. 
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and degrees to which they were able to respond; a most instructive dis- 
play of the interaction of personality and literature. 

The connection of To Julian and Arthur Hallam seems unques- 
tionable, and the estimate of Julian there expressed is exactly that by 
Tennyson of Hallam in In Memoriam, CXIII, second and third stanzas. 
As for the poet’s view of himself in these years, Arthur Hallam recorded 
in 1832 that his friend had “resisted all attempts to force him into a pro- 
fession, preferring poetry and an honorable poverty.”!> Hallam wrote a 
fervent sonnet to Tennyson in May 1829, no doubt in answer to the 
present poem ( Motter, Hallam, pp. 45-46); other sonnets probably writ- 
ten by Tennyson to Hallam in these years are “When the rank heat of 
evil’s tropic day”;!® “Go boldly forth,” reproduced here; and Lasting 
Sorrow.'** The opening image of To Julian (“Here part our paths”) is 
related to the beginning of In Memoriam, XXII (“the path by which we 
twain did go”), and even more closely to the fundamental metaphors of 
sections XXV, XXVI, XXXVIII, and XLVI. The rhetorical pattern of the 
third stanza reappears in The Poet.'* 

The Boat closely resembles in thought and imagery the sonnet 
beginning “Conrad! why call thy life monotonous,” written by Tennyson 
at Cambridge.!* The fundamental metaphor of The Statues, bearing the 
same meaning, was developed in The Palace of Art; its stanza form is 
that of “In deep and solemn dreams” (Unpublished Early Poems, pp. 
30-32). 

“Sister, sing the song I love” resembles in rhyme-scheme, meter, 
and tone the Supposed Confessions of a Second-Rate Sensitive Mind. 
Together the two poems make up the most explicit evidence of young 
Tennyson’s emotional and spiritual state during his late adolescence. 
From the present poem the moonlight on the garden, the sister’s voice 
raised in song, the wheeling bats and the moths of lines 4-8 reappear in 
In Memoriam, XCV; and the comparison of the author and Mary Mag- 
dalen at Bethany in lines 56-67 is both illumined by and sheds light on 
In Memoriam, XXXI-XXXII. 


15 W. R. Nicoll and T. J. Wise, eds., Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century 
(London, 1895), I, 27 — a letter from Hallam to Leigh Hunt. 

16 Charles Tennyson, ed., Unpublished Early Poems (London, 1931), p. 65; the same, 
Nineteenth Century, CIX (1931), 507. 

168 Hallam Tennyson, Memoir of Lord Tennyson (London, 1897), I, 65. 

17 The Poet was based directly and fully on Maurice’s essay on — that is, against — Lord 
Byron (“Sketches of Contemporary Authors, No. XII,” Athenaeum, [8 (should be 11) 
Apr. 1828]). The issue also contains Hecatompylos, which I attribute to Tennyson in 
Appendix, v. I shall consider Maurice’s aesthetics and their contemporary meaning in a 
subsequent paper. 

18 Unpublished Early Poems, p. 66; Nineteenth Century, CIX (1931), 508. 
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APPENDIX 


i, The Literary Chronicle and General Miscellany (28 March 1818-?8 May 
1819) was formally distinct from its successor, The Literary Chronicle and Weekly 
Review (22 May 1819-24 May 1828; n.s., 31 May-26 July 1828); the two are often 
confused in reference works through abridgement of their titles. The sixth of the 
Six Acts of 1819 (i.e., 60 Geo. III, c. 9), which did not apply to quarterlies or 
monthlies, in official practice operated to divide weeklies into literary journals ( which 
so long as they printed no political strictures or news did not need to use stamped 
paper) and political journals (which were classed as newspapers and therefore re- 
quired to use stamped paper ). But any newspaper could then be sent gratis through 
the mails (Kenneth Ellis, The Post Office in the 18th Century [London, 1958], p. 
57; Herbert Joyce, The History of the Post Office [London, 1893], pp. 189 ff., 404; 
the free transmission of newspapers was legalized by 6 Geo. IV, c. 68, sec. x; see also 
6 and 7 Wm. IV, c. 54, sec. ii), and the editor of a literary journal who desired to 
send copies through the mails to its extra-metropolitan subscribers without expense 
could do so by printing those particular copies on stamped paper — though as those 
copies could be plausibly considered a second edition, the Stamp Office required that 
the tax on the advertisements they contained should be paid a second time. For this 
reason, a “country edition” was usually given a slightly variant title; those of the 
two periodicals mentioned above were The Literary Journal and General Miscel- 
lany and The Country Literary Chronicle and Weekly Review; the existence of these 
titles has also caused bibliographical confusion. Maurice avoided the expense of a 
“country edition” by declining to send copies of his “New Series” to subscribers 
through the mails; and though he explicitly protested the necessity of political silence 
on the first page of his first issue, and for several weeks attempted to evade the re- 
quirement by transparent devices, in the end he found it advisable to conform in 
order to avoid the expense of stamped paper. The absence of political comment from 
his journal (and later from the Athenaeum under his editorship) should not be 
taken as evidence that he had no interest in politics. 

The “New Series” of the Literary Chronicle and Weekly Review exists to my 
knowledge only as a bound volume in the Bodleian (Hope 4°, 86), which was 
omitted by error from the printed catalog of the Hope Collection and also from the 
British Union Catalogue of Periodicals; it seems to have remained unknown to 
scholars, as has the “New Series.” For proof that Maurice became editor on 30 May, 
see the prospectus in the previous issue (No. 471), p. 143; his official biography 
through ambiguity has caused scholars to suppose the date was 1 May. 

All the periodicals mentioned above must be kept distinct from the London 
Weekly Review (1828-29) and the Literary Journal, a Weekly Review (1828). And 
finally, the Athenaeum and Literary Chronicle, a title which occurs in older reference 
books, existed only as the head of the issue of the Athenaeum for 30 July 1828. 


ii. Hare’s close relations with undergraduates (other than fellow-common- 
ers) was at total variance from the customs of Cambridge (Hallam Tennyson, 
Memoir of Lord Tennyson [London, 1897], I, 66-67), except for the similar conduct 
of his fellow-assistant on Whewell’s side, Connop Thirlwall — and Thirlwall, a fel- 
low of Trinity, had a somewhat vague status as a tutor, and was actually an Apostle 
(F. M. Brookfield, The Cambridge Apostles [London, 1906], p. 303; a list of pro- 
posed members of the Sterling Club, made and annotated by Spedding in 1838). The 
two men were followed in their posts under Whewell by a series of Apostles: J. W. 
Blakesley (1833-37), D. D. Heath (1833-34), W. H. Thompson (1837-53), and 
J. M. Heath (1839-44). Singular (in the eighteenth-century sense) as the rela- 
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tions between the Apostles and their tutors were, there seems to have been at first 
no secrecy in the conduct of the society. But in the spring of 1834, when politics 
were fierce, the member for Cambridge (Henry Goulburn) introduced into the 
House of Commons a bill to admit Dissenters to the universities. The debate de- 
veloped into a full confrontation of the Tories and their opponents. See Hansard, 
Parliamentary Debates, 3rd ser., XXI (21 Feb.), 874-875; XXII (17 Apr.), goo-929; 
XXIII (2 May), 420; (5 May), 505-506; (9 May), 779-784; XXIV (20 June), 632-715. 

By immemorial custom, a student at Oxford was required to sign the Articles 
at matriculation, a student at Cambridge only as a prerequisite to the bestowal of a 
degree. The discrepancy was seized upon by the Radicals, who pointed out that the 
presence of non-Anglicans had done no apparent harm to Cambridge, and would 
therefore probably do no harm to Oxford. The anger, dismay, and thunderous elo- 
quence in Senior Common Rooms may be imagined. Oxford glared at Cambridge, 
and Cambridge protested her innocence. Whewell published a soothing, statesman- 
like pamphlet; Dr. Thomas Turton, the Regius Professor of Divinity and Dean of 
Peterborough, published a reply in which he celebrated the fact that the University 
of Cambridge had been, was, and always would be in essence, intention, and effect, 
before and in exclusion of all else, a seminary of the Anglican Church, an immutable 
institution. “Perhaps, Sir,” wrote Connop Thirlwall in rebuttal (A Letter to the Rev. 
Thomas Turton [Cambridge, 1834], p. 40), “the humility of my station gives me some 
advantage over you . . . by enabling me to learn and observe a little more of what 
is really going forward in the younger and larger part of our academical world. Of 
their political debating societies you are no doubt well aware; but you seem to 
imagine that they have hitherto been perfectly exempt from the dangers of religious 
speculation and debate, and consequently from ‘the restless passions, the strife and 
hatred and vindictive prejudice’ which in the minds of young theologians are in- 
separably connected with such controversies. If you are not acquainted with the fact, 
you may be alarmed when I inform you, that there has long existed in this place a 
society of young men, limited indeed in number, but continually receiving new mem- 
bers to supply its vacancies, and selecting them by preference from the youngest, in 
which all subjects of the highest interest, without any exclusion of those connected 
with religion, are discussed with the most perfect freedom. ... We cannot, Sir, make 
our young men children; and it is better not to treat them as such.” Thirlwall was 
immediately asked to resign his fellowship, and reticence descended to shroud the 
Apostolic discussions. 

For an authentic record of the coexisting phases of radicalism and idealism 
among the Apostles of 1825-30, see the letter by J. W. Blakesley concerning the 
opinions of John Sterling (Hallam Tennyson, I, 68-69; this has been compressed 
without notice from a much longer text in his unpublished “Materials for a Life of 
Alfred Tennyson”). The radical element in Sterling’s views was later to be glossed 
over (apprehensively) in his biography written by Hare, and intimated (vin- 
dictively ) in his biography by Carlyle. 

I have considered the effect on Tennyson’s reputation and career of his early 
connection with the radical press in “Tennyson and the Reviewers (1829-1835),” 
Studies in English, University of Kansas Publications, Humanistic Series, V1 (1940), 
37-39; this was elaborated by E. F. Shannon, Jr., in his definitive Tennyson and the 
Reviewers (Cambridge, Mass., 1952), pp. 21-26. 


iii. J.C. Hare: A poetical epistle, from Goethe (II, 280), repr. English 
Hexameter Translations (London, 1847), p. 204; A second poetical epistle, from 
Goethe, signed J. C. H. (II, 297), repr. Translations, p. 212; Alexis and Dora, from 
Goethe (II, 677), repr. Translations, p. 217; Amyntas, an elegy, from Goethe (II, 
791), not reprinted. 
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R. C. Trench: To the Spanish Exiles (1, 646), repr. The Story of Justin 
Martyr (2nd ed., London, 1846), p. 172; “An awful statue, by a veil half-hid” (II, 
8), repr. Justin Martyr, p. 164; Fallen Leaves, signed T. (II, 104), repr. Justin 
Martyr, p. 157; “The trees wore a sunny gleam,” signed T. (II, 185), not reprinted; 
Atlantis, signed T., not reprinted; “It is a weary hill,” (II, 218), repr. Justin Martyr, 
p. 149; Letter to -——, signed R. T. (II, 263), see Trench, Letters and Memorials, 
I, 19. See also iv, below, sections A and D. 

J. M. Kemble: “Where hidest thou thyself, O nymph divine,” signed K. (II, 
104) and “Might, majesty, and wisdom were thy dower,” signed K. (II, 104) — for 
both see Trench, Letters and Memorials, 1, 22; Clouds, signed K. (11, 157); Rheinfels, 
signed K. (II, 630), see Trench, Letters and Memorials, I, 46; The Spirit of the 
North, signed K. (II, 679). 

R. M. Milnes: Mutability, signed R. M. (I, 862), repr. Poetical Works (Lon- 
don, 1876), II, 1; Two Visits to a Grave, signed R. M. M. (II, 138), see T. W. Reid, 
Life of R. M. Milnes (2nd ed., London, 1890), I, 61. See also iv, below, section D. 

A. H. Hallam: To a Lady and To the Same (two sonnets in Italian) and 
On the Protestant Burial Ground at Rome, as Seen by Moonlight, signed Julian 
(all three, II, 183), repr. Poems [1830], pp. 88, 89, 93; see T. H. Vail Motter, Writ- 
ings of Arthur Hallam (New York, 1943), pp. 306, 307, 5. See also iv, below, sections 
C and D. 


iv. To minimize confusion, the facts concerning verse and the signatures to 
verse in the relevant issues of the Literary Chronicle and the Athenaeum — and a 
few peripheral speculations — are collected here. All the statements below exclude 
(a) avowed translations, (b) verse published within tales or articles, and (c) verse 
in languages other than English; therefore the verses in Praed’s “Varieties,” Hare’s 
translations, and Hallam’s Italian sonnets do not appear. Page numbers are in 
parentheses. 

A. Literary Chronicle, n.s. (ed. Maurice): among 19 pieces of original verse, 
12 are signed in some fashion, by Wilmington Fleming (79) and Sforza (77, 122), 
both contributors to the old series; R.C.T., i.e., Trench (93); S., i.e., Sterling, cf. 
note on p. 31 (13, 57, 156); A. A. (13, 77 bis); J. (122); and Z. (136). Beyond the 
poems by Trench and Sterling, the only one of interest is that signed Z., a clear 
statement of Apostolic thought and feeling. 

B. Athenaeum (ed, Henry Stebbing, 2 Jan.-23 July 1828): among 48 pieces 
of original verse, 22 are signed in some fashion, by ACHATES (here identified as 
Praed, 191); B. or J. L. B. (168 bis); EPAMINONDAS (255); H.C. (24); HEBER 
(152); I. H. (56); J. (152); J. A. G. (397); J. H. (287); J. S., ie., Sterling (287); 
John Mackay Wilson (255); L. (588); M. (24); P—I (470); R. A. W. (493); 
Thomas Mxxxs (240, 255); W. (525); W. B. (104); W. D. (287); x x x (333). Be- 
yond those by ACHATES and Sterling, the one poem of interest is that signed W., 
The Inauguration of Lucifer; 1 cannot suggest an author. Among the 26 unsigned 
poems, two sonnets (the two first on 588) may be by Charles Tennyson(-Turner); 
for two others probably by Alfred Tennyson, see v, below. 

C. Athenaeum (ed. Maurice, and later Sterling, 30 July 1828-26 Dec. 1829): 
among 75 original poems, 31 are signed in some fashion, by A STUMPFER (here 
identified as Praed, I, 980); A. V. E. (II, 185); BRANDANE (I, 733, 748, 838, 
g22 and II, 8, 111, 219); D. (here identified as Alfred Tennyson, II, 755); D. R. 
(I, 955 and II, 474; see below, and also section D); J. M. H. (II, 248); J. W. (II, 
696); Julian (here identified as Hallam, II, 186); K. (here identified as Kemble, 
II, 104 bis, 157, 630, 679); R. (see below; II, 630); R. M. or R. M. M. (here identi- 
fied as Milnes, I, 862 and II,138); S. (here identified as Sterling, I, 646); T. or R. T. 
(here identified as Trench; II, 104, 185, 207, 265); V. A. (here identified as Praed, 
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I, 950); W. H. (II, 219); Z. (1, 733). Within this period two signed and four un- 
signed poems are attributed to Praed; one signed and eight unsigned to Tennyson; 
four signed and three unsigned to Trench; five signed to Kemble; two signed to 
Milnes; one signed to Hallam; one signed to Sterling: the totals are 16 signed and 
15 unsigned poems. Therefore 15 signed and 29 unsigned poems remain for sur- 
vey. 

Holding in mind the close relation at this time between the Athenaeum and 
the Apostles, and noting that the letter T. had been pre-empted by Trench and the 
initials J. H., B., and J. B. had all been assigned by Stebbing to now unidentifiable 
poetasters, one may suspect that other signatures here should be expanded as W. H. 
[Thompson], J. M. H[eath], and J. W. [Blakesley]. Further, as Alfred Tennyson was 
allotted the telonym D. (perhaps because T. signified Trench and A. might be mis- 
interpreted as Arthur), one may speculate that Arthur Hallam may have been 
given the telonym R.—and the products of their collaboration the letters D. R. 
(one instance of their collaboration is given by Motter, p. 46; see also section D); 
the three poems involved are quite light verse. I cannot suggest an author for the 
seven deplorable poems signed BRANDANE, nor can I cast light on A. V. E. or Z., 
who have some skill; Z. may reappear from section A. Among the 29 unsigned poems, 
the two most interesting appear on II, 284-285 (6 May 1829; An Italian Story) and 
II, 298 (13 May 1829; The Invitation); these may be by Tennyson. 

D. Athenaeum (ed. Sterling, 2-?16 Jan. 1830): the great majority of the 
original poems published in the journal during 1830 are assignable by their signa- 
tures to persons of no interest here; the only poems connected by their signatures 
to the Apostles are one signed R. T., i.e., Trench (III, 24); one signed R. M. M., ice., 
Milnes (III, 59); and one signed D. R. (III, 74). No doubt the last two were left by 
Sterling in the editorial desk. 


v. The poems here attributed to Tennyson all appeared in the Athenaeum 
during 1829: To Julian (1 Apr., p. 207); Sonnet.—The Boat (6 May, p. 280); “Oh 
would I were a bird! that I might fly” (20 May, p. 316); The Dream of the West 
Wind (3 June, pp. 346-347); The Statues (10 June, p. 362); “Sweet bird that thro’ 
the budding boughs” (22 July, pp. 458-459); “Go boldly forth” (5 Aug., p. 488); 
“Where is now the sunny gleam” (2 Sept., p. 552); “Sister, sing the song I love” 
(signed D., 9 Dec., pp. 775-776). Two unsigned poems that appeared in the Athe- 
naeum in 1828, at times when Alfred had been in Cambridge only five and seven 
months respectively, and long before he had to our knowledge met any of the Apos- 
tles, seem to be his: Hecatompylos (8 [should be 11] Apr., p. 361; see note 17) and 
Man’s First Love (21 May, p. 470). For the imagery in these, cf. W. D. Paden, 
Tennyson in Egypt (Lawrence, Kans., 1942). When these poems appeared the 
Athenaeum was edited by Stebbing, but Maurice and Sterling were already valued 
contributors, and there may have been some channel of communication betweer 
them and Cambridge other than the Apostles — such a group interested in writing 
as the Essayists of 1827 (Trench, Letters and Memorials, I, 7) or the English Club 
of 1830 (Henry Alford, dedication to Tennyson, Poetical Works [4th ed., London, 
1865], and [Fanny Alford, ed.,] Life of Henry Alford [London, 1873], pp. 65-66, 
Alford became an Apostle in April, not October, 1830, cf. p. 61). From Alford’s 
dedication one may see that Tennyson was the admired center of the group, which 
may have existed three years earlier: we do not know. In other words, before the 
Athenaeum became an exclusive Apostolic organ, Maurice and Sterling may have 
been happy to proffer Stebbing any verse sent them from Cambridge. They had 
not acquired the Literary Chronicle when the two poems were published. For two 
other poems possibly by Tennyson, see above under iv, C. 
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Textvuat Nore: The punctuation of verse in the Athe- 
even for the time; it was 
often obfuscating and t Assuming 
that it represents a house style and the indifference of 
compositors to verse and not the intention of the author, 
I have changed it freely. Rather than trying to approxi- 
mate the pointing of Tennyson’s manuscripts, I have 
sought to work out a pointing that will enforce his inten- 
tions and rhythms (as far as I comprehend them) for 
readers of the: mid-twentieth century. I have left un- 
changed all the hyphenated words in the text, though 
about half of them would be printed as single words 
were the reproductions to conform to Tennyson’s prac- 
tice in Poems, Chiefly Lyrical ( (1830); I have not in- 
serted any h The is reproduced as O 
rather than Oh. Emendations: To Julian: 11 will of / 
will in; Boat: 3 passed / pass; 
14 winning / win on; “Oh would I were a bird”: 7 Inare 
me / Inarime; 35 climb / climbed; 47 And if / For éf; 
52 fame / fane; Dream: 18 When / Where; 23 As to / 
As with; “Sister, sing the song I love,”: 84 How / Now; 
88 low-thatch-eaves / low-thatch’d-eaves. 


HECATOMPYLOS 


The populous and unapparent deep 

Is imaged in our visionary hours, 

And dreams of men oft shadow forth the forms 
Which lie beyond the palpable bare sense. 

So did I view a ruinous city vast 

Slow rising through the great abyss of thought, 
Dim and half-bodied, like a forming world; 
And in my sleep a wild voice loud bewailed, 
Whose hollow tone in echoes lingered far, 
E’en like old Chaos howling for his throne. 


Stately the doméd vision ponderous rose 

And the rough haze was slowly swept away, 

Till arch, and cupola, and marble wall, 
Cloud-piercing spire, temple, and obelisk 

Stood shroudless, bare, like beings from the grave 
Forth called amidst the revels of the worm, 
Mouldering and shattered, their gaunt skeletons 
Grappling with ruin, mindful of gone days. 


Here stood a palace, gorgeous once and strong, 
Whose fallen blocks were heaped with dust around; 
Its inner work in ridgy fragments rose; 

Their carvéd sides of many-folding beams, 

Rifted and ribbed, seemed like an old crushed wreck 
Half full of sand, where uncouth reptiles crawl; 

The pinnacle’s unseemly outline bare, 

Formless with flaws whence hideous lizards looked 
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And homeless bats sought shelter from the day. 
There too a fane all roofless echoed oft 
The death-psalm of the wind, and on its forms 
And sculptured images of ore and stone 
Time gravely smiled, while from his giant feet 
He shook the dust of ages. Here at length 

. A prostrate pyramid o’erwhelmed the plain, 
As though a polar storm had landward cast 
A dead leviathan, all stiff with ice. 
Its dreamy hieroglyphics of the stars 
(Whose lore the Magi and Chaldean old 
At midnight conned in circling awe, and shook 
Their beard’s portentous snow ) with sand were choaked, 
Or levell’d by earth’s operative change, 


Long had I gaz’d, and longer still, perchance, 
In contemplation dwelt, for strongly now 

Mine eyes had grown the rivets of my thought, 
When, from a ruin dim, deep tones I heard, 

As of some stern and melancholy sage 

Opening his nature to the elements 

And pouring forth the eloquence he felt, 
Pacing and pausing as the impulse came. 

But soon his words fell clear upon mine ears 
And to my mute-suspended spirit seem’d 

A lone voice risen from a patriarch time 

When strong hearts throbb’d and song was great with man. 


“Five thousand years are fled since I was man, 

Yet hath the impress of my human state 

Liv’d in my soul, the finger-mark of God. 

Earth and its myriad shows before mé float, 

The forms of matter and the spirit of life, 

Which, e’en from dawn to change, bickers and fails, 
Conquering, subdued, yet struggling to the last 
In passion’s burning vortex, as the storm 

Fretteth a brand until it waste away 

And drop its ashes to regenerate earth. 


“Thou universe of unimagin’d splendour 

And glory indestructible, expanding 

Infinite, e’en‘as the all-pervading Spirit! 

Whether yon rolling orbs of light be trod 

By beings like this palpable green earth 

Or, differing wide, internally compose 

Vast spheréd urns of ice and horrid fire, 

To nature’s purpose fram’d; — how mean appears, 
Beside thy far and thought-repelling thrones, 

The ebb and flow which shakes this bubbled world. 
Our generations hurry to the past, 
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And heroes rich in fratricidal blood 

Sink into nought; even the echoed curse 

Above a tyrant’s grave, oblivion takes 

To her void bosom: kingdoms change like clouds, 
And the live mirror of the sun doth shift 

Its manéd waves; over the wilderness 

Great navies float, and haughty palaces 

Spurn down the oaken forest to the root, 

While temples from the desert rise like dreams: 
Thus chance doth plough the fallows of the world, 
And turns up empires. Riches and renown, 
Grandeur and pride and war-begotten power, 
Like ugly moths of wing superb, drop dead 
Amidst the flaming glory of their lust. 

Babylon! Babylon! Babylon! fallen! 


“And thou vast Hecatompylos, the ador'd! 
From the abysm of things thus call’d to earth 
Brief space to show thy worm-polluted form, 
Tho’ but in vaporous outline! for thy heart 

Is gnawed by time unto the husk of shade: 
Return in silence to thy pregnant sleep. 


“So shifts the scene!” 
They were — and they are not; yet in each pause 
Great contemplations live, and vision’d awe, 
Like silence in the spasms of the storm. 
But thou, Eternal Universe! remain’st 
Unchangeable, a quiet breath obeying 
Which moves all spheres, wakes every germ to life, 
Moulding destruction to the order’d Whole.” 


Man’s First Love 


He oped his eyes at first upon a land 

That was surcharged with beauty — in the air 

And on the earth, all fragrant was and fair; 
While with a sweet sound o’er the golden sand 
Gush’d forth living founts of Paradise; 

And there were forms of blameless loveliness 

Floating in light around him, who did bless 
With the fond languor of their glancing eyes 
His joy-bewilder’d spirit. Upon one 

He turn’d his gaze, and passion’s headlong power 
Came like a tempest o’er him — neath the sun 

He valued nothing save her beauty’s dower — 
And this was bliss! — o’ercharg’d though this may seem, 
Many have known the madness of such dream. 
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To JuLIAN 


Here part our paths: in other days 

I may have dreamed to sail like thee 
In wild turmoil, for rule or praise, 

The billows of a troubled sea — 


Here part our paths: thou still shalt wield 
That busy and o’ermastering mind, 
Alike in council, court, or field 
Mighty to lead and awe its kind; 


The scorn of power, the hate of wrong, 
The lip of pride, the eye of sway; 

The wil! in adverse fortune strong, 
Which foes must fear and friends obey; 


A heart that thrills with loftiest hope, 
Whose essence is the lightning flame, 

That, bold with legioned fiends to cope, 
No doom can shake, no sorrow tame: 


And thou shalt dwell ‘mid storm and cloud, 
*Mid passion’s gales that know not pause, 
And rescue from the battling crowd 
A people’s fate, a world’s applause. 


To me a different fate is given, 
And I must seek the lowlier way 

Which steals unmarked from earth to heaven 
And flies the throng’s tumultuous fray; 


And I must check the spirit’s swell 

And spurn the dreams of power and pride; 
Must brave ambition’s master-spell 

And dash the intruding world aside, 


And bind me to the calm content 
Of toils obscure and cheap desires; 
Thoughts with no earth-born passion blent 
And hope that but to God aspires. 


SoNNET. — THE Boat 


Why may not I, lulled like that boat to sleep 

By music of the waters and the sky, 

Motionless as the ripples pass me by, 

Be cradled on the bosom of the deep? 

While thro’ the vault of heaven soft breezes creep 

And the sun dances on the golden river, 

Why must I stem with toil and harsh endeavour 

The streams which towards their ocean boundary sweep? 
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Is it that, tenanted by a spark divine — 

A spirit of life and love — I may not glide 

In idleness, nor be by wind or tide 

Borne passively, by strength that is not mine: 
But ever towards the founts aloft that play 
By patient toil win on my weary way? 


Oh, would I were a bird! that I might fly 
Far to some wave-embowered paradise 
From this hard iron world and all that in it be; 
Some land which in another sphere doth lie, 
Some blissful land of sunny hills and skies, 
Some starry isle in yon blue sea, 
A cloud-begirt Inarime, 
Where spirits meek and wise 
Might loftiest converse hold, my love, with thee and me! 


Alas, this world! it is a weary weight 
Crushing soft hearts, and then these only pine, 
Consumed by their own fire away until they die; 
While those whose very love is full of hate 
Live on, e’en to the last, unweariedly: 
But we have quaffed love’s fiery wine, 
Have prest the grapes incarnadine 
Of lustrous poesy: 
Then how should men not hate two spirits so divine? 


Would we were in yon star! Joy’s wreaths are twined 
Perchance of amaranth there; Death waves not there, 
Perchance, her filmy wings, but all is life and love; 
There Beauty is unshaped and uncombined, 
Bearing no seeds of dank and loveless care; 
And the rich webs which Phansy strove 
To weave from waterfall and grove 
And every flow’ret fair, 
Live, dearest, in that orb which beams so far above! 


Oh, that our bark was launched upon the sea 
Which islands that calm sphere! How might we sweep 
Piloted by the breath of that divine command 
Which hung the suns in the immensity 
Of trackless void; how might we cease to weep 
If with the plumed cherubic band 
Holding our watch o’er sea and land 
We climbed the etherial steep 
Shouting, an arméd host of brothers hand in hand! 


Alas! we have no wings to soar away 
From this old earth, and o’er the dark abyss 

Which yawns between our hope and us to bridge our flight; 
And shadowy Death, who hears not when we pray, 
Flits here and there, grudging us her cold kiss, 
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Nor grants the cup of stern delight 
With liquid Lethe bubbling bright 
Quaffing whose fiery bliss 
We'd seek the eternal realms of star-enthronéd Night! 


Then we'll live on, but not in this harsh world! 
For if a bright creation of our own 
Can give us love and hope, we'll seek them there and find; 
Following no wandering star through darkness hurled, 
No fabled Cyclad on her wave-built throne, 
But from the wealth of our own mind 
Building a fane, that there enshrined 
The God whom all disown : 
May hold his glorious state, in two hearts so entwined! 


6 THE DREAM OF THE WIND 


Wearied with roaming woods and leas 

He came on trembling wings from far, 
And calmly sank that western breeze 

In glimmering cave of gemlike spar. 


His pinions wove of light and dew 
Lay like the veil a queen has worn 
' On greenest moss where gently grew 
Flowers that had never seen the morn; 


His: breathing filled the cell with air, 
A whispering charm, a tranquil joy, 
And a lone spring sang softly there 
And kissed and cooled the dreaming boy. 


His brow was like the clearest cloud 

That e’er made soft a star of June, 
And thither swarmed a silent crowd 

Of thoughts, like elves around the moon. 


He dreamed of that far western wood 
Where first he woke amid the dawn, 
Ere man had broke the solitude 
Or sprites had all from earth withdrawn; 


And then he dreamed how forth he sprang, 
A warring child on rushing wings, 
While with his speed the forest rang 
As with the winter’s shouts it rings. 


Again he felt his onward sweep 

As in that first triumphant pride, 
Again he coursed in vision deep 

The rolling sea, the grey, the wide; 
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He dreamed that early fisher’s boat 
Was sinking at his blast again 

And wailing round him seemed to float, 
Breathed from the dim engulphing main. 


But now there came a thousand dreams 
Of all the gay, the sweet, the wild — 

Whate’er delight with heavenly gleams 
Had fed the West’s enchanted child. 


He thought on all he e’er had stolen, 

Of scents and smiles and murmured pleasures — 
Despoiling flowers with gladness swollen 

And rifling nature’s subtlest treasures. 


Last in his slumbering fancy showed 
The fairest vision of them all, 
The loveliest maid that e’er abode 
A woodland Nymph in leafy hall; 


Her hair like sunshine round her hung, 
Her brow was smooth as pearly shell, 

Her eyes with laughing life were young, 
Her whisper chimed like festal bell. 


The sleeper woke; ’twas now the hour 
When he was wont to seek the isle 
Where in her green and lonely bower 
She wove her web and sang the while. 


The dreamer like a shining mist 
Rose from the moss and swam in air 
And, deftly poised as him might list, 
Danced for a moment glittering there; 


Then like a bird upon the wing, 

A bird of heaven, away he bore 
Cleaving the skies, a cherub thing, 

To reach that islet’s haunted shore: 


There the bright wanderer of the world 
Would sink from flight, and find his nest, 
And with his silken pinions furled 
Sleep on a soft and heaving breast. 


Tue STATUES 


I sought the hall where tranquil stood 
The silent marble multitude — 

The glorious Gods, the god-like men 
That earth will never see again. 
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Their brows were full of inward thought, 
Their eyes with sightless meaning fraught; 
A finer blood than plays in man 

Unseen through every member ran. 


Beauty and age, the hostile powers 
That struggle in this world of ours, 
In friendly league for them had made 
A sphere of calm, a splendid shade. 


By a deep life within sustained 

They, to themselves sufficing, reigned; 
Not more serene, or bright, or still, 
Angels that sleep on Horeb’s hill. 


I sought the hall wherein they stood 
With hope to tame my fevered blood, 
To breathe the cold and stirless air 
That filled itself with beauty there. 


And who, I said, ’mid brows so clear 
And eyes so pure from throb or tear, 
Amid these pale embodied stars 

Would feel the world’s convulsive jars? 


A sacred awe, a strengthening might, 
Sits on each forehead’s lineless height, 
And those broad eyes will scare away 
The thoughts that are not calm as they. 


But Oh how strongly weakness rules, 
How low the loftiest hopes of fools, 
How vain to dream those forms could be 
Aught but a phantom troop for me; 


Tis not when passion, fret, and care 
Have wrought the spirit to despair 
That Beauty from her skies will come 
To bless the dark polluted home. 


Slave of the wind and cloud! the sun 

By other souls than thine is won; 

Child of the brief and troubled hour! 
Thou canst not grasp the Eternals’ power. 


I paced the voiceless hall and gazed 
On goodliest shapes like one.amazed, 
With burning cheek and fainting limb; 
My bosom shook, my sight was dim. 


I wandered quick from shade to shade 
In steadfast majesty arrayed 
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And each, with threats and mocks of shame, 
A dread avenging fiend became. 


The hueless eye, the placid brow 

With horrid light were alli a-glow, 

And those high Gods to spectres turned, 
Started and shrieked, and scowled and spurned; 


A ghastly throng around me spread 
And echoing yells pursued my tread; 
And all that clear unearthly world 
To chaos vast and wild was hurled. 


Sweet bird that thro’ the budding boughs art flinging 
Notes of such wild and tremulous delight 

That round my very soul their web is clinging, 
Inwoven with the dancing water’s light 

And with the feathery woods’ melodious sighing; 
Now bursting forth, full as a pillar bright 

Of flame upsprung, now fading tenderly — 

As ’twere an angel winging its slow flight — 

The soul of music in sweet sadness dying: 

Would I could float like thee 

Within the sphere where thou apart dost sit, 

By thy own flood of melodies concealed! 

For never yet, I think, to mortal wit 

Hath such surpassing vision been revealed 

Or lesson given of such deep mystery 

As thou proclaimest in sounds to them who listeners be! 


Time was when on my solitary walk 

The stars shone kindly, when before my feet — 
Turn wheresoe’er I might — 

The meadows lay asleep in sunny light, 

And skies and streams and every vision bright 

With love and joy my heart of hearts did greet; 

Then daisies trembling on their curvéd stalk, 

The violet-studded bank, the pebbly rill, 

The crocus and the sheathéd daffodil, 

Spoke to me in the music of delight, 

And with strong incantations, strong but still, 

Within my soul awoke its deep indwelling might! 


Why past these glorious powers, this strength, away? 
O gentle bird, alas, what had I done 

That for so many days the beauteous face 

Of nature, with its many-figured grace, 

Lay like a blank before me? Twilight dun 

Enwrapt me like a pall. Oh, happier lot, 

In midnight to be lost, by no dim ray 

Of light called back to think of the clear day 

Which we, with perverse spirit, have regarded not! 


O joy, to feel again 
The old affections wake at thy sweet strain! 

I feel, I feel thy joy, 
Thou happy creature, thou whom no annoy 
E’er visited! O pleasant power, 

To win the ancient dower 
Of natural happiness; to hear the stream 
Thus musically babble to the beam 
Of noon-tide, and the whispering leaves repeat 
The old undying melody — and greet 
An answering spirit in my soul, which springs 
Out of myself to joy with all created things! 


SONNET 


Go boldly forth, still lowliest when most high, 

In faith and love rejoicing; for to thee 

Thy will hath given that mightiest mastery 

O’er hopes and fears which all may win who try. 
One star begirt with clouds looks through the sky; 
That star is as thy soul. And it doth tell 

That vapour dark and exhalation fell 

May dim, but never can blot out that eye, 
Which when those fleeting clouds shall fade and wane 
Will shed its beams of glorious light abroad, 
Making heaven glad with its loved sight again; 
The clouds are mist-spun veils, the star a god 
Sitting enthroned on the celestial plain, 

Holding his state above the storms and rain. 


Where is now the sunny gleam 
Which o’er a few too happy hours 
Floated like a gentle stream 
Of music from the pearl-lit bowers 
Where the Nereids make their dwelling, 
Singing, ever singing — 
Where the silent madrepores 
Ocean’s many-figured floors 
Build, all builders else excelling? 


Round me on all sides are springing 
Freshest flowers; the billowy air 
With all odours rich and rare 
To my very soul is stealing: 
Oh, what hateful power is stealing 
All the founts of feeling? 
Wherefore is my spirit cold? 
Heart, why art thou thus grown old? 


Oh, once again 
Drop on my soul, thou gentle rain! 
Spread forth thy beams, O sun, 
Thou that so long hast fled! 
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Alas, all nature still is murk and dun; 
O soul, what hast thou done 
That thou art so disquieted? 


Sister, sing the song I love — 

It is a comfortable strain, 

It cools my heart, it cools my brain: 

And now on this sweet summer night 

With the moon on our casement shining bright 
Through the ivy leaves, and under the eaves 
While the white moths flutter and strike the glass, 
And the bats wheel by and peer as they pass, 
Sister, sing the song I love. 


I remember well the day 

When first its sweet tones waked in me 
A tender dawn of memory, 

A thought, a sense of warmth and light, 
And then a joy in the window flowers, 
Coming through a weary night 

Of many months and many years 

The while I dwelt with sullen madness: 
— Lonely as a single fiend 

From his fellows far away 

And tethered in a wilderness. — 

Sister, you wiped away those tears, 
Deeming them, haply, sprung from sadness; 
Indeed thine were a sister's fears; 

But I may never half express, 

And none may know the solemn gladness 
— The firstling of my waking hours — 
Save such — but God forbid there be 
Any to share such joy with me, 

Since it was bought with guilt and sin 
And pain and righteous suffering. 


I feel it was no earthly power 

That came at my awakening hour. — 
Sister, thy voice, though sweet and holy 
As an ebbing wave of summer air — 
Breaking on the trancéd ear 

With a dying fall of near- 

Village sabbath-minstrelsy 

Up-floating from a wooded dell, 

And mingling with the prayer-bell, 
And with the hushed and murmurous motion 
Of the evening-shadowed ocean — 
Hath not a charm so strange and strong 
To gift a brief and simple song 

— A song of quiet nothingness 

And unpretending loveliness — 

With such a might of healing power 
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As shed on my awakening hour 

The dews of a renewéd spirit, 

The calmness of a new-born child 
Rocking to sleep on its mother’s breast 
In the first night of earthly rest, 
Dreamless-calm, and undefiled 

By taint of sloth or weariness 

Such as after-nights inherit 

From the law of human life, 

Hours of care and days of strife. 


I thought, when thought came back to me 
Of Magdalen at Bethany, 

Kneeling at the Saviour’s feet 

In penitential loneliness; 

Friendless, save for one, on earth: 

Yet hopeful, in the bitter dearth 

Of hearts grown cold and her alien lot, 
Of God or man accepted not, 

And strong in her distress. 

I thought that I, like her, might be 
After long-suffering past, forgiven; 

And I was well content to be 

The humblest thing in heaven: 

A Magdalen of eternity, 

With downward looks, and floating hair, 
And arms up-raised in ceaseless prayer, 
And heavy sighs to the desert air — 

So sweet was penitence to me. 


And now that mood hath passed away, 
That hour’s primal feeling: 

And now that I can weep and pray, 
Yet feel within an holier ray 

Than Sorrow’s holiest healing; 

Even a ray, an effluence 

Of the pure intelligence 

Which moved within that Mary’s heart 
Who chose the higher ‘better part,’ 

Her own exceeding recompence — 


Now on this sweet summer night 
When the moon at our lattice is shining bright, 
And its glossy leaves the ivy weaves 
With the clustering vines on the low-thatch’t eaves. 
While calm is at home and beauty above, 
Sister, sing the song I love. 

(D.) 
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eelij| ERE are three voices from Victorian England. 


“What do I know of tastes and fancies? What escape have I had from prob- 

lems that could be demonstrated, and realities that could be grasped? If I 
had been stone blind; if I had groped my way by my sense of touch, and had been 
free, while I knew the shapes and surfaces of things, to exercise my fancy somewhat, 
in regard to them; I should have been a million times wiser, happier, more loving, 
more contented, more innocent and human in all good respects, than I am with the 
eyes I have.” — “I never knew you were unhappy.” — “I always knew it.” 


I became persuaded, that my love of mankind, and of excellence for its own sake, had 
worn itself out. For I now saw, what I had always before received with incredulity — 
that the habit of analysis has a tendency to wear away the feelings. I was left 
stranded at the commencement of my voyage, with a well-equipped ship and a rud- 
der, but no sail. The fountains of vanity and ambition seemed to have dried up 
within me, as completely as those of benevolence. I frequently asked myself if I 
could go on living. 


I have tried lately to read Shakespeare, and found it so intolerably dull that it 
nauseated me. I have also almost lost my taste for pictures or music. I am glad you 
were at the ‘Messiah,’ but I dare say I should find my soul too dried up to appreciate 
it; and then I should feel very flat, for it is a horrid bore to feel as I constantly do, that 
I am a withered leaf for every subject except Science. The loss of these tastes is a 
loss of happiness. My mind seems to have become a kind of machine for grinding 
general laws out of large collections of facts. It sometimes makes me hate Science. 


The first speaker is Louisa in Dickens’ Hard Times of 1854.1 The second 
is John Stuart Mill in his Autobiography of 1873, describing a crisis that 
he passed through in the winter of 1826-27.? The third is Charles Darwin 


1 Conflated and abbreviated from Bk. I, ch. xv, and Bk. II, ch. xii. The most stim- 
ulating analysis of Hard Times, by which I have been greatly influenced, is by F. R. 
Leavis in The Great Tradition (London, 1948). 

2 Conflated, abbreviated, and rearranged from Autobiography, ed. John J. Coss (New 
York, 1924), pp. 96-99. 
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in a letter of 1868 and his autobiography of 1876.* Most historians would 
say that Dickens is validated by Mill and Darwin. One might argue in- 
stead that recollections of the inner life have to be validated by art in 
their representative historical character. One thing is certain, when the 
same theme reverberates upon itself from life to art and back again, the 
historian had better pay attention. 

The common predicament of the fictional Louisa and the real Mill 
and Darwin may be described as the dissociation of knowledge and sensi- 
bility; fact and affect. They know but cannot feel and are afraid to feel 
and fearful of not feeling — joyless, parched, and worn-out. I am tired, 
says the young Louisa, “I have been tired a long time” (Bk. I, ch. iii). 
Louisa’s state of exhaustion is the product of her father Thomas Grad- 
grind’s fact-system of education. “Facts alone are wanted in life. Plant 
nothing else, and root out everything else” (Bk. I, ch. i). Over against 
the Gradgrinds of Coketown Dickens put the orphan circus-girl Sissy 
Jupe, lamentably brought up on the “destructive nonsense” of A Thou- 
sand and One Nights and other fairy tales and predictably unable to see 
why she cannot have flowers on carpets for the fancy of it, where they 
would get crushed if real and if not real have no business being there. 
“*They wouldn't crush or wither, if you please, Sir. They would be pic- 
tures of what was very pretty and pleasant, and I would fancy —’ 
‘Ay, ay, ay. But you mustn't fancy’ ” (Bk. I, ch. ii). Sissy is an emblem 
of the circus acrobats from whom she came, with their emotional abun- 
dance and immediacy of feeling and their power of taking up easy atti- 
tudes and dispensing ease to others — artists who stacked themselves up 
in pyramids to lift the people of Coketown clean out of the Flood of 
Facts. The Gradgrinds are Utilitarians, Political Economists, Statisti- 
cians; in Dickens’s terrible figure, dustmen raising clouds of dust to stifle 
feeling. The circus people are human beings fulfilling the human condi- 
tion. In the end only Sissy Jupe can nurse Louisa into humanness. 

John Stuart Mill was dusty from the cradle. He was a product of 
the same philosophy of education that Dickens satirized in Hard Times, 
Benthamite Utilitarianism (Autobiography, pp. 27-36). James Mill, the 
father, was a man of more spacious views than Thomas Gradgrind; and 
more than this, he had a not merely ideal but felt aversion from pain and 
suffering. Religion to him was intolerable as postulating an omnipotent 
and benevolent god as the ground of such evil. He was, his son thought, a 


3 Conflated, abbreviated, and rearranged from Francis Darwin, ed., The Life and Letters 
of Charles Darwin (London, 1887), III, 92; and The Autobiography of Charles Darwin, 
1809-1882, ed. Nora’ Barlow (London, 1958), pp. 138-139. 
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man of deep feelings who could not imagine they would be in short sup- 
ply with anybody else. Education was needed as a bridle upon them and 
could never lack for a mount to rein in. For this reason it did not occur to 
him to make good in his education of his son the characteristic Bentham- 
ite undervaluation of poetry and imagination. Bentham himself had 
said, notoriously, that “all poetry is misrepresentation,” to which the 
younger Mill enters the odd demurrer that the old man did not really 
mean that poetry was misrepresentation but merely anything at all that 
was “more oratorical in its character than a sum in arithmetic” ( Auto- 
biography, p. 78). Which clears that up. John Stuart Mill as a boy ac- 
tually did read some poetry — including Pope’s Essay on Man — but he 
was like his preceptors in not being able to connect this with the real 
business of life, to beat abuses over the head with facts. So the boy grew 
up, speculatively benevolent to all mankind but mainly speculative, 
and headed straight for deadness of heart. 

When the doldrums had come and withered him up and he had 
no wind to puff his sails, he tried to find help in Byron, but that was no 
good — “Harold and Manfred had the same burden on them which I 
had” (Autobiography, p. 103). The true medicine was Wordsworth, 
who dealt in “states of feeling, and of thought coloured by feeling, under 
the excitement of beauty” — “they seemed to be the very culture of the 
feelings, which I was in quest of” (Autobiography, p. 104). The lesson 
that Wordsworth drove home to Mill about the necessity of poetry and 
art as “instruments of human culture,” the best means to cultivation of 
the “passive susceptibilities,” he tried to pass on in turn to other Utili- 
tarians, most notably the young Radical politician J. A. Roebuck, already 
a lover of music, painting, and Byronic poetry, but like the rest unable to 
see that these things had any value as “aids in the formation of charac- 
ter” (Autobiography, pp. 105-107). Cultivation of the feelings through 
the imagination, Roebuck told him, was “only cultivating illusions.” Mill 
thought that underneath, Roebuck was like his own father, endowed 
with “quick and strong sensibilities” but “more susceptible to the pain- 
ful sympathies than to the pleasurable” and seeking to deaden his feel- 
ings rather than stir them up. If what John Stuart Mill had to say in 
praise of poetry could give offense to Utilitarians, his mature view on the © 
role of music would have been more alarming still: it surpassed all other 
arts in “exciting enthusiasm; in winding up to a high pitch those feelings 
of an elevated kind which are already in the character, but to which this 
excitement gives a glow and a fervour, which, though transitory at its 
utmost height, is precious for sustaining them at other times” (Auto- 
biography, p. 101). This exaltation of irresponsible excitement was like 
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ushering an obscene force out of nightmares into the hard clear daytime 
of Benthamism — a fund of free-floating emotional energy, unexpended 
and unspoken-for, mere dangerous potentiality declining to be trussed 
up and handed over to any determinate end. The cure that Wordsworth 
had commenced, Mill’s only love Helen Taylor completed — a Shelley 
among women in feeling, he said, a veritable Mill in liberation from 
superstition, as he might have added, and one integral being, who gave 
proof that Mill to be a whole man would not have to give up his father’s 
warfare upon religion and all other forms of acquiescence in the evil of 
the world. 


Louisa Gradgrind and John Stuart Mill after many vain attempts 
passed through the door of feeling into life. Charles Darwin traced the 
opposite course from a carefree youth to a desiccated old age when 
many doors that gave upon the world of art and feeling had slammed 
upon him (Darwin, Autobiography). From the time of his mother’s 


death when he was only eight, the young Darwin had his whole being 
in the immense shadow of his father — 340 pounds the last time they 
dared to weigh him, with an almost Johnsonian force of personality to 
match — but the latter never tried to mold him to order or sought to im- 
pose his own conviction that religious belief was unworthy of an intel- 
ligent man. Darwin as a young man responded to this permissive en- 
vironment by displaying a catholic enthusiasm for life. His chief pleas- 
ure, indeed passion, was hunting, and he got plenty of it in, the anthem 
in King’s Chapel made him shiver with delight, he loved Raphael and 
Sebastian del Piombo, Handel’s Messiah and Maria Malibran, Shake- 
speare and Milton, Wordsworth and Coleridge, and fine scenery into 
the bargain. He was bored by long stretches of his education but was 
always permitted to move on to something else and some other prospec- 
tive career. He began by preparing to be a physician like his father, but 
between the tedium of the lectures and the horror of operations before 
chloroform, of which the memory hounded him “for many a long year,” 
he decided to call it a bad job, and Dr. Darwin acquiesced. He himself 
avoided being present at surgery and could not bear the sight of blood. 
Their next idea was the clergy, which would never have been the 
father’s choice for himself but anything sooner than an idle sporting life, 
and the son thought it would be all right if he got a country living with 
a continual round of hunting and natural history, punctuated by a few 
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sermons. Dogma was no problem. All 39 Articles went down smoothly. 
It never struck him at the time, he later wrote, “how illogical it was to 
say that I believed in what I could not understand and what is in fact 
unintelligible.” That was later. On the great voyage of the Beagle, Dar- 
win passed among his shipmates for naively religious and given to 
crediting the letter of the Bible in a way that was already old-fashioned. 
If this was mere habit, he several times in the course of the expedition 
felt an experiential influx of “the sublime” —“the higher feelings of 
wonder, admiration, and devotion,” which bore irresistible testimony 
to God and the immortality of the soul ( Autobiography, p. 91). Once he 
stood upon the summit of the Andes and surveyed the magnificent 
prospect all around and felt “as if his nerves had become fiddle-strings, 
and had all taken to rapidly vibrating” (Life and Letters, III, 54). But 
he felt “most sublime” of all in the rain-forests of Brazil, corresponding 
to the jungle red in tooth and claw of the homekeeping Tennyson but 
to Darwin on the spot a source of incommunicable delight, more gor- 
geous even than the landscapes of Claude Lorrain — his own compari- 
son. Under the spell of the sublime Darwin did not see the jungle as an 
arena of combat to be shunned by sensitive men but as an occasion for 
rejoicing and deep assent to the universe. The thing that made him 
cringe was the uneven contest between slaves and their masters. “The 
remembrance,” his son says, “of screams, or other sounds heard in 
Brazil, when he was powerless to interfere with what he believed to be 
the torture of a slave, haunted him for years, especially at night” (Life 
and Letters, III, 200). With these deep echoes resounding through his 
spirit and the queer fauna of oceanic islands teasing his brain, Darwin 
returned to England in 1836. In the course of the next two years he 
thought a good deal about religion, found that he could less and less 
imagine any evidence that would persuade him of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and came to think that even if true it was a “damnable doctrine” 
for condemning to eternal punishment unbelievers like his father and 
elder brother (Autobiography, pp. 86-87). In theory, and more or less 
in practice, this left open the question whether Darwin might still be 
able to salvage some kind of theism from the ruins of his now exploded 
orthodoxy. He had already gene far enough in unconventionality to 
make his father advise him to keep any future wife in the dark. 

It was pertinent advice. In the same period when he began to 
find revealed religion wanting, Darwin was also canvassing in the ab- 
stract whether to get married or not. One credit item for getting married 
ran that a wife would be something to play with and better than a dog 
anyhow. Marriage it was, but marriage to a commonplace woman, 
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deeply though not illiberally religious; no Helen Taylor to energize and 
set him free and add her strength to his own. It is clear that in the midst 
of her tender care for him, Emma Darwin was not above administering 
the most loving possible pinpricks on the subject of religion; for Darwin 
did not take his father’s advice but told her everything. One gets the 
impression that she was always checking herself bravely on the verge 
of lamenting her husband’s unregenerate state and professing not quite 
to believe that he really wasn't religious and she of course was just a poor 
muddle-headed little woman and he mustn’t mind her but had he 
thought of this argument for religion (Autobiography, pp. 235-238). 
He says, in point of fact, in his autobiography of 1876, that on the whole 
he did still believe in a sort of God, though not the God of the Christians, 
when he wrote the Origin of Species (Autobiography, p. 93). Total 
unbelief did not come till later. 

This progression from naive faith to abandonment of religion was 
one of the ground-notes of his private experience, always with the added 
dimension of flying in the face of his wife’s desires for him. They were 
undergoing divergent evolution. The other ground-note was his 
estrangement from the arts. The history of this, not the fact itself but 
the stages by which it was accomplished, is difficult to pin down. Darwin 
says in his autobiography that “up to the age of 30,” which would bring 
him to the year of his marriage, “or beyond,” he loved poetry and 
specifically Milton, Gray, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, and 
Shakespeare (p. 138). Now for many years he had not been able to 
“endure” a line of poetry and Shakespeare least of all. His old taste for 
pictures and music had equally deserted him. “Music generally sets me 
thinking too energetically on what I have been at work on, instead of 
giving me pleasure” (p. 138). The only art works that meant anything to 
him in his prime were novels read aloud by his womenfolk and stipu- 
lated to have happy endings, dear lovable women in them, and no 
aftertaste. Of these he says with characteristic precision of speech that 
they were a “wonderful relief” to him (pp. 138-139). He took novels as 
a sedative to put his jangling nerves and churning thoughts to sleep. 
Great novels making great demands he did not relish. As his con- 
temporary George Eliot went on making her tragic vision more intense 
and her art more powerful, she continually declined in Darwin’s favor 
( Life and Letters, II, 305; III, 40). 

With this falling away from great art, Darwin associated a general 
loss of power to feel intensely. He had experienced a decline in his fond- 
ness for fine scenery, which he says in 1876 has lasted longer than any 
other source of aesthetic gratification but “does not cause me the exqui- 
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site delight which it formerly did” ( Autobiography, p. 138). Worse still, 
he thought he had lost the power of loving friends deeply. “Whilst I was 
young and strong I was capable of very warm attachments, but of late 
years, though I still have very friendly feelings towards many persons, I 
have lost the power of becoming deeply attached to anyone, not even so 
deeply to my good and dear friends Hooker and Huxley, as I should 
formerly have been” (Autobiography, p. 115). He took no pleasure in 
this stripping bare of his personality, so that the thinking machine cast 
off the flesh that clothed it. “The loss of these tastes is a loss of happiness, 
and may possibly be injurious to the intellect, and more probably to the 
moral character, by enfeebling the emotional part of our nature.” 


Why did Darwin experience this atrophy of the aesthetic in- 
stincts? At least once he implied that he saw himself as Blake and 
Wordsworth might have seen him, murdering to dissect, a type of the 
analytical man who set the atomizing vision of science above the inte- 
grating vision of art. “At last I fell fast asleep on the grass, and awoke 
with a chorus of birds singing around me, and squirrels running up the 
trees, and some woodpeckers laughing, and it was as pleasant and rural 
a scene as ever I saw, and I did not care one penny how any of the 
beasts or birds had been formed” ( Life and Letters, Il, 114). This was 
written on the only kind of vacation from science that he ever permitted 
himself, an occasional short visit to a hydropathic establishment to repair 
the “horrid state” of his stomach induced by steady work. Once he was 
out from under the burden of science, he could see nature whole again 
and recover the posture of Wordsworth. But he always buckled his bur- 
den back on and headed for the dark tunnel of ratiocination that blotted 
out the light of common day. He was ratifying out of his own experi- 
ence the teaching of the poets, Wordsworth, Blake, and Keats, but not 
Shelley, that a man could not run with them and see as they did and be a 
scientist too — unweave the rainbow and still expect the heart to leap up 
at the sight. It was an antinomy that John Stuart Mill declined to be 
impaled upon. He knew, he said, that clouds are “vapour of water, sub- 
ject to all the laws of vapours in a state of suspension,” but he knew 
equally that they were objects of beauty lit up by the sun, not either-or 
but both together ( Autobiography, p. 107). 

The healing and integral nature that Mill submitted to but Darwin 
put from himself dwelt in the domesticated landscapes of England. As 
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a young man Darwin had gone voyaging on the Beagle into some of the 
most untamed landscapes in the world — from the bleak arid plains of 
Patagonia, too dour for human comfort, to the “great wild, untidy, lux- 
uriant hothouse” of the Brazilian forest, which overshot the mark in the 
opposite direction.* These landscapes from another world — he so de- 
scribes them, as the nearest thing to visiting another planet — Darwin 
could never put out of mind. They stood for a quite determinate thing 
in his life-history: his most powerful experience of “the sublime.” This 
old category, rendered classic by Longinus and refurbished in the eight- 
eenth century by numerous hands, including Edmund Burke, is the most 
common piece of aesthetic terminology in Darwin's writings from youth 
into age. He was still puzzling over the exact signification of it and 
simultaneously throwing it about with abandon in the 1870's. The two 
things in his experience which had the most power to trigger an access 
of sublimity were scenic grandeur, as in mountains and forests, and great 
music, always epitomized for him by the Messiah. “I felt glad I was 
alone,” he said, on top of the Andes, “it was like watching a thunder- 
storm, or hearing a chorus of the Messiah in full orchestra” ( Beagle, p. 
394). What did the Hallelujah Chorus and the view from the Andes 
have in common? What did Darwin mean by “the sublime”? He never 
did give a straightforward definition, but one thing is clear. The sublime 
was associated by Darwin with an upwelling from the depths of the 
spirit that appeared to set reason aside and prevail over it. This, at any 
rate, was in keeping with Longinus’ formula that the sublime is above 
and beyond the mere “persuasive” — compel!ing assent by no logical 
sequence of propositions but by immediate conviction. No wonder Dar- 
win’s sublime encompassed powerful incitements to religion. Sublime 
scenery as he witnessed it on his voyage around the world induced in 
him reverence, devotion, and worship. Great art by association with 
scenic grandeur, scenic grandeur with religion, and all three with the 
sublime, became part of a single universe of experience. “The state of 
mind,” he says, “which grand scenes formerly excited in me, and which 
was intimately connected with a belief in God, did not essentially differ 
from that which is often called the sense of sublimity” and brings to 
mind “the powerful though vague and similar feelings excited by music” 
(Autobiography, pp. 91-92). And again: music arouses the feelings of 


4 Journal of Researches into the Geology and Natural History of the various countries 
visited by H.M.S. Beagle (London, 1839), pp. 590, 604. 


5 On the concept of the sublime, see Marjorie Hope Nicolson, Mountain Gloom and Moun- 
tain Glory (Ithaca, N. Y., 1959). 
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tenderness and love “which readily pass into devotion.”* The mature 
Darwin moved away from art because he was continually moving away 
from religion. 

The mainspring of Darwin’s aversion from religion is unmistak- 
able. He saw in religion what James and John Stuart Mill saw, assent to 
the evil of the world and acquiescence in it. To understand the form . 
in which Darwin chiefly apprehended evil, it is necessary to juxtapose 
the peculiarities of his personal situation with the character of the age 
he lived in. As a boy he was encouraged by his father’s example to hate 
the sight of blood and the practice of bleeding. As a medical student in 
Edinburgh, he had felt a “vivid” distress in walking the wards and 
rushed away in horror from blundering operations. From soon after his 
marriage till his death more than forty years later, he was a chronic 
sufferer from headaches, nausea, and stomach upsets. He had always 
been sensitive to pain. Now he came to live with it as an evil immedi- 
ately perceived from within. It was all the more an evil for the monu- 
mental circumscription of pain that was going forward in Darwin’s own 
lifetime. This took the double form of efforts at the mitigation or re- 
moval of pain and the pursuit of new occasions for sympathy with it. 
Darwin witnessed the introduction of anaesthesia and modern narcotics, 
the abolition of slavery and serfdom in the Western world, and the birth 
of organized movements for kindness to animals and children. The 
“blessed discovery” of chloroform, by which he had out five “grinders” 
at one time and hardly felt a thing, made him very happy for his 
children’s sake ( Life and Letters, I, 385). On the evils of slavery, always 
linked in his mind with the screams heard in Brazil and for ever after in 
his own nightmares, he was absolutely intransigent. Affection for Asa 
Gray did not keep him from saying plainly that people in England would 
never see anything to choose between North and South till the Northern 
cause was indissolubly bound up with abolition; and the only harsh 
words he is ever known to have addressed to any of his children were 
spoken to a son who appeared to be apologizing for the brutal conduct 
of the infamous Governor Eyre in Jamaica ( Life and Letters, II, 377; III, 
52-53). He was almost equally incensed about cruelty to animals, now 
first looming up as an unpardonable offense against civilization. 

His concern for animals effected a powerful conjunction between 
the assault on pain and the accomplishment of Darwin’s life-work. The 
discovery in animals of a whole new realm of objects to be felt for, senti- 
mentalized over, and safeguarded from harm was a fundamental, and 


6 The Descent of Man (London, 1871), Il, 335. 
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may have been a necessary, part of the environment in which the doc- 
trine of evolution was established. It was no accident that Darwin lived 
in an age when Sir Edwin Landseer and Rosa Bonheur were among the 
most widely admired painters and the organized movement for kind- 
ness to animals got under way. It was no accident either that the people 
portrayed by his contemporary Dickens in Hard Times as having found 
the secret of being fully human were circus performers living on easy 
terms of companionability with learned dogs and horses and actually 
constituting with them a single economic and social unit. Darwin and 
all England with him, and a good deal of the rest of the civilized world 
besides, were conditioned as never before to accept their kinship with 
animals. The strategy of a man like Bishop Wilberforce, who tried to 
undermine the doctrine of evolution by seizing upon the postulated link 
to animals, could hardly have been more inept. The great apes no 
doubt were not very widely kept or loved in England, and it would have 
been better if Darwin had been able to say that men were descended 
from horses or dogs or better still the Monarch of the Glen, but the gen- 
eral idea of welcoming man’s poor relations into the fold of human 
sympathies had already prevailed. When Darwin sprang from his car- 
riage and fiercely berated a stranger for beating a horse, he was enacting 
one of the principal reasons for his inevitable triumph over his critics 
(Life and Letters, II, 200). 

Not surprisingly, he took an equivocal position on the one matter 
where the current was superficially flowing in the other direction from 
the awakening of tenderness: the mushrooming recourse to vivisection 
by scientific investigators. Darwin did not deny that, properly guarded 
against abuse, it had an essential role to play in physiology. That did 
not change the fact that the practice made him personally “sick with 
horror” and he could not speak too harshly of men who engaged in it out 
of a “mere damnable and detestable curiosity” ( Life and Letters, I1, 200- 
201). Asa result of these profoundly divided feelings, he initially lent his 
countenance to the disastrous view that moderate restraints upon vivi- 
section by Parliament would be desirable, only to find that the restraints 
actually imposed (in 1876) were not moderate and not desirable. Yet 
even in retreat from his earlier position that legislation could do some 
good and no harm, he was motivated by his aversion from pain. Vivi- 
section, humanely managed by the conscience of the investigator, would 
have to be tolerated precisely because it might produce new “remedies 
for pain and disease” in men and animals alike. He would sanction even 
pain to put pain to flight. 

The raw sensitivity to pain which made Darwin a man of his age, 
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and the fellow-feeling with animals which helped to make him the great 
vindicator of evolution, afford a clue to his alienation from the best liter- 
ature of his time, symbolized in his not-so-joking remark that there ought 
to be a law against novels with unhappy endings. The power which 
great tragic novels have to raise a storm in the spirit that can never be 
laid again — their permanent heightening of sensitivity — he could not 
bear but sought instead for a dampening of consciousness by literature 
that left no trace behind; ephemeral and conducive to repose. He was 
in the position of James Mill and J. A. Roebuck, who felt so deeply that 
they could not imagine that others would experience a dearth of feeling 
and for themselves wished rather to hold it in check. In the circum- 
stances Darwin could not possibly enter into the younger Mill’s vindica- 
tion of art as an emotional stimulus to the unfeeling. Darwin was trying 
to cut down on his emotional intake; and according to his own testimony, 
had considerable success in weaning himself from the rich diet of his 
youth and learning to feel more dimly. His turning away from art was 
both a means to this success and a token of it. It was a token as well of 
the fires within him that he was conscious of having to bank down. 
Intense feeling was undesirable in Darwin’s own experience as 
exacerbating his already keen sensitivities. It was or could be undesir- 
able in a cosmic view as well. Therein lay a tremendous ambiguity at 
the very heart of Darwin’s position. Natural selection itself proceeds by 
pain, suffering, frustration, and unfulfillment — the whole gamut that 
failure of promise encompasses. Any good that comes of it, comes by 
evil. Darwin could not deny, in fact he had to insist, that failure was 
stalking the world and performing grim labors. If the grim labors were 
to slacken or failure not to take its toll, natural selection would be by so 
much impeded. Darwin points in the Descent of Man to many dysgenic 
factors in civilized life by which those who would otherwise go under 
in the struggle for survival and procreation are kept afloat by the rest, 
often at the direct expense of the latter: exemption of the physically 
inferior from warfare, with conscription of the strongest young men to 
die in battle and leave few or no heirs behind them; public assistance 
to the poor; organized solicitude for the “imbecile” and “maimed”; and 
universal extension of medical benefits, so that to take only one example, 
thousands of people who would have succumbed to smallpox by reason 
of their weak constitutions have been spared to become fathers of the 
race.’ Except for the policy on conscription, which is partly pragmatic as 
7 Descent of Man, 2d ed. (London, 1874), cited from 2-volume edition (London, 1888), 


I, 206-207. The entire argument, except for conscription, in 1st ed. (London, 1871), I, 
167-170. Unless otherwise indicated references will be to the latter edition. 
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well as compassionate, all of these dysgenic factors arise out of tender- 
ness for the weak. The implication is clear that tenderness has become 
a clog upon evolution. It was not always thus. Darwin in the Descent 
of Man can be seen looking wistfully back to some indistinct but shining 
age in the past, a moment of poise between two extremes, when men had 
learned to value social solidarity but had not yet confused this with 
tenderness for what he calls “the imbecile, the maimed, and other use- 
less members of society” (Descent of Man, I, 103). One catches a mo- 
mentary glimpse of Darwin’s Wagnerian or Carlylean self peeping 
shyly out from under his invalid’s cloak, where such things are often 
most at home, and yearning for the brave old forest days when the world 
_ was bathed in a stern but golden light and men were faithful to com- 
rades, obedient to leaders, and strangers to pity. Good actions were those 
requiring “self-sacrifice, self-command, and the power of endurance” to 
further the ends of the tribe rather than the happiness of the individual 
members ( Descent of Man, I, 95). Darwin hints that the light that shone 
in other days might come again if men would take as their object, not 
the furtherance of individual happiness, but the promotion of the “gen- 
eral good,” defined as “the means by which the greatest possible num- 
ber of individuals can be reared in full vigour and health, with all their 
faculties perfect, under the conditions to which they are exposed” 
(Descent of Man, I, 98). But, he adds, rather delightfully, such a pro- 
cedure might “perhaps require some limitation on account of political 
ethics.” 


Til 


Darwin remained in his central being a deeply sensitive man, 
shrinking back from the spectacle of pain in other creatures, and wishing 
to offer some alleviation. What could this consistently be for the great 
proponent of natural selection? One answer was to refrain from positive 
acts of cruelty oneself and try to get others to refrain. More profoundly, 
Darwin’s answer consisted in his repudiation of religion. This is the ani- 
mus behind his unflagging interest in the theological interpretation of 
his doctrines. If natural selection were to be construed, as his great 
friend Asa Gray in America urged, as God’s instrument of continuous 
creation, then there was an overmastering Will in the world that pain 
and evil should exist, if only to some further end. They were not mere 
existents, they were existents willed from on high. This to the shrinking 
and wincing Darwin was an intolerable conception of the universe, 
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shared by all religions alike. People kept telling him that to conjoin 
belief in God with belief in natural selection merely went to deepen 
their faith and enlarge the consolations of religion.* To him, a God that 
dwelt in natural selection would be the worst of all possible Gods. For 
the proprietor of the universe to have to seek for a mere preponderance 
of good over evil in the world that he made, which was the best that 
could be said for any progress attained by natural selection, was mon- 
strous in Darwin's eyes. He did not want a God that had to proceed by 
Benthamite calculus and either did not know how or did not care enough 
to decree uncontaminated good. In a sense, he belonged, with the 
Mills, to a class of God-deniers who were yearning after a better God 
than God. How high their standard was in these matters can be judged 
from the fact that Darwin thought there was a decided over-balance of 
happiness as against misery among sentient beings. He expressly says 
that the world is on the whole a good world — for “if all the individuals 
of any species were habitually to suffer to an extreme degree they would 
neglect to propagate their kind,” but we have no evidence of this 
(Autobiography, pp. 88-90). Yet much intermittent suffering does oc- 
cur; and this is sufficient in Darwin’s opinion to condemn the idea of an 
“intelligent first cause” beyond any appeal to the admittedly greater 
quantity of habitual happiness. Moreover, he says that even if we are 
willing (as he was not) to accept the traditional Christian view that all 
evils suffered by men can be discounted as opportunities for spiritual 
improvement, the pain experienced by animals would remain an un- 
answerable reproach to any deity that presided over it: “the number of 
men in the world is as nothing compared with that of all other sentient 
beings, and these often suffer greatly without any moral improvement. A 
being so powerful and so full of knowledge as a God who could create 
the universe, is to our finite minds omnipotent and omniscient, and it 
revolts our understanding to suppose that his benevolence is not un- 
bounded, for what advantage can there be in the sufferings of millions 
of the lower animals throughout almost endless time?” ( Autobiography, 
p. 90). After God was discarded by Darwin, the suffering of the world 
remained undiminished; but he rightly intuited that modern man would 
rather have senseless suffering than suffering warranted to be intelli- 
gible because willed from on high. Darwin gave to his fellow men the 
best though terrible gift and comfort that he could devise: the assurance 
that the evil of the world was like the world itself, brute and ungrounded 


8 See, e.g., Mrs. Boole to Darwin, ca. 1867; Life and Letters, III, 63-65. 
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and ready to be stamped by each man with his own meaning and no 
other. 

Here Darwin was sitting in judgment upon the tradition of nat- 
ural theology, which sought to confer upon the universe the character of 
a work of art from the hand of the Great Artist; and more than this, 
sought to lend a common affective tone, a unifying vision of beauty, har- 
mony, and fostering influences, to the universal landscape, so that all 
partial evils were lost in a greater good. This impulse to make a willed 
unity of disparate elements, to fuse parts into an emotional whole, is al- 
most diagnostic for the artist’s temperament. Natural selection was pre- 
cisely the denial of nature as a planned work of art and an effort to 
dissipate the pleasing affective tone that natural theologians tried to 
lend it. It would be tempting to say that Darwin turned against works 
of art because he had determined to smash the greatest of all. At some 
deep level this may have operated; but we are on safer ground if, 
while recognizing the profound consonance between his revulsion from 
art and his repudiation of natural theology, we emphasize Darwin's 
resolve not to be an accomplice in the evil of the world by assenting 
to God’s dominion. 

We are brought round again to Darwin’s experience of the sub- 
lime and the triple conjunction in his thought of scenic grandeur, music, 
and religion: all standing in common for the uncontrollable motions in 
the spirit and cutting adrift from reason which Darwin associated with 
the intimations of divinity which came to him in the Brazilian forest. He 
had to believe for his own comfort and the comfort of others that the in- 
struction of the sublime in behalf of religion was false. Just so, the 
surges of feeling that music could arouse were capable of arming men for 
battle, but equally without any real bearing upon the right and reason 
of their cause. The dominion of art, as of religion, is the dominion of 
the irrational. The association can be documented from both ends of 
Darwin’s career. At twenty-nine, he spoke of getting up close to a paint- 
ing and being laid open by the “peculiar smell,” presumably varnish, to 
the “old irrational ideas” that “thrilled across me” as an undergraduate in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge.® Thirty-six years later, in a 
moment of deep revelation in the Descent of Man, he touched in immedi- 
ate succession upon the gusts of emotion that whip through a crowd of 
African Negroes, the excited chattering of monkeys, and the “sensations 


® Entry of 12 Aug. 1838 in the unpublished Notebook ‘M’ in Cambridge University 
Library. I owe this quotation to the kindness of Dr. Sydney Smith of St. Catharine’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
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and ideas” aroused in modern man by music, which appear “from their 
vagueness, yet depth, like mental reversions to the emotions and thoughts 
of a long-past age.”!° Communion with primitive man and sub-human 
relatives of man and reversion through music to the dawn of history — it 
is an evocation in time and place of all occasions where feeling may be 
expected to prevail over reason or not even encounter any reason to put 
to rout. Response to music, like response to religion, does not give true 
evidence of anything except a will toward illusion. Music “arouses dor- 
mant sentiments of which we had not conceived the possibility, and do 
not know the meaning; or, as Richter says, tells us of things we have not 
seen and shall not see.”!! We are here in the general vicinity of Bentham’s 
dictum that art is lies and has the power to certify lies and make them 
pass for truth. It was among the most terrible indictments that a man like 
Darwin could imagine, whose most distinctive quality was an instinct for 
truth-telling which has hardly ever been surpassed — has there ever been 
another scientist who included in his great book all the arguments 
against it that he could think of? He could only be true to himself by 
resisting the access of illusion wherever it tried to creep in. 

In his resolve to be one of the great Truth-Bearers, Darwin strove 
to perfect himself as a fact-and-dust man, more abundant in learning 
and insight, more generous in spirit, and more divided than Thomas 
'Gradgrind, but endeavoring to stand for the same thing and indeed 
opening out cosmic vistas for application of the Gradgrind philosophy. 
To deal, not in apt caricatures upon historical men, but in real men of 
heroic stature, Darwin was a kind of successor to the seventeenth-cen- 
tury Puritans with their terror of the imagination. To those who would 
resist its wiles, the Puritans held out in compensation the prospect of a 
sober and godly life. Redemption they could not promise. So too with 
Darwin. In repelling illusion, he was taking the only compassion upon 
his fellow-men that he could contrive and bestowing upon them the best 
though somber good that their situation permitted. The chief lie of lying 
religion for him was that evil could have been inflicted from on high 
instead of simply occurring. If, by access to the sublime, he should as- 
sent to this lie, his act of charity to mankind for uncovering the harsh 
necessity of natural selection would fall to the ground. Love of mankind 
and love of the truth combined with fear of religion to make Darwin 


10 Descent of Man (London, 1888), II, 364-365. Negroes omitted in 1st ed.; relevant 
passage, II, 336. 

11 Descent of Man (London, 1871), II, 336; the entire passage, including the quotation 
from Richter, quoted from Herbert Spencer. Cf. fn. 12 below. 
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suspicious of art, a type of the anaesthetic man, both in the literal sense 
of “not feeling” and in the derivative sense of taking steps to repress the 
pain that he was capable of feeling. 


IV 


His own anaesthetic state was mirrored forth in his scientific view 
of the world. As he had cut art out of his own life, so he left it out of his 
evolutionary scheme for mankind in the Descent of Man. In his only 
direct confrontation with Herbert Spencer, they took diametrically op- 
posite views on the cosmic role of music. Spencer held that music fol- 
lowed speech in the evolutionary sequence as an “idealized language of 
emotion” and has been continually reacting upon ordinary language in 
the form of vocal modulation to produce a kind of running “commentary 
of the emotions upon the propositions of the intellect.”!* Men not only 
understand each other, they feel for each other to the extent that this lan- 
guage of emotions is perfected. Spencer looks to the day when perfection 
will be attained. We may expect, he says, that the language of feelings 
will ultimately enable men to partake “completely” of one another’s emo- 
tions. It is a prospect of universal good-will born of music and fed by 
music. For Darwin the role of music in the history of the world has long 
since been outworn.'* He held, in direct contradiction to Spencer, that 
music preceded speech and gave birth to it. Once this occurred, music 
had outlived its cosmic function except as a means of courtship among 
birds. In the life of men, music is now a mere epiphenomenon, a froth 
on the surface of life: “neither the enjoyment nor the capacity of pro- 
ducing musical notes are faculties of the least direct use to man in refer- 
ence to his ordinary habits of life” (Descent of Man, II, 333). He even 
went on to say that this useless attribute “must be ranked among the 
most mysterious” with which man is endowed. Here, in his eagerness to 
put down the pretensions of music, Darwin was underestimating the 
power of his own teaching. He had supplied a perfectly plausible ac- 
count of the emergence of poetry, singing, dancing, and love of orna- 
mentation, as rooted in sexual selection. He had even assigned to music 
in the distant past the tremendous cosmic function of generating lan- 


12 Herbert Spencer, “The Origin and Function of Music” (1857); in Essays, Scientific, 
Political, and Speculative (New York, 1891), II, 419, 422. 


13 Descent of Man (London, 1888), II, 355-367; slightly amended from 1st ed., II, 330- 
337. 
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guage. What he had failed to do was to suggest of what use the fine arts 
might be in the present and for the long future; why in their “mysterious” 
way they should stubbornly endure and grow more potent instead of 
shrivelling up into rudimentary organs like the appendix. 

Historical circumstances conspired to make Darwin’s great re- 
fusal of significance to the arts less glaring. He died in 1882, before the 
major works of prehistoric sculpture and painting had been authenti- 
cated. Though engraved pieces of bone were being uncovered by 
Edouard Lartet from the early 1860's forward, Sir Charles Lyell in his 
Antiquity of Man of 1863 always meant by “work of art” an artifact; and 
the incredible cave paintings of Altamira, though actually discovered 
at the end of the ’7o’s, were not given a clean bill of authenticity by the 
principal skeptic till 1902. Darwin did refer in the second and last edi- 
tion of the Descent in 1874 to the discovery by Lartet of two flutes made 
of bone, but these did not have the power to project artistic expression 
into the very center of prehistoric life as the great mural paintings did.'* 
If one could imagine a slight speeding up in the history of archaeology — 
which is probably excluded by the fact that the cave paintings required 
for their acceptance at true value precisely the steeping of an entire gen- 
eration in Darwinism — Darwin would have been confronted with a 
grave spiritual crisis. If driven to it, he would not have been at a loss to 
imagine a cosmic function for art. That was the trouble. He had a solu- 
tion all too ready at hand but one that would have been intolerable to 
him as a human being. The iron band that clamped art, sublimity, and 
religion together in his own experience would have meant that the obvi- 
ous way to build art into his system would be to assign a powerful role 
to religion as a constructive force in the development of mankind. 
Despite one or two equivocal tributes to religion as the mainstay of 
morality but also superstition, the last thing that Darwin wanted to do 
was to attribute any lasting evolutionary significance to it. 

John Stuart Mill, if he had been charged with drawing up an evo- 
lutionary scheme, would not have lain under the same inhibition. For 
him the arts energized indeterminately, they did not confine him to a 
single channel and that unwelcome, or make him “recreant” to his prior 
commitments, but infused these with emotional gratification without in 
any way pitching him into the arms of religion ( Autobiography, p. 101). 
He was not turned about in his course but sped rejoicing on his way. 
That was part of what Dickens had been trying to say about Louisa 


14 Descent of Man (London, 1888), II, 362. 
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Gradgrind. By openness to works and endeavors of the imagination, she 
would have been “wiser, happier, more loving, more contented, more 
innocent and human” and persuaded that life was “worth the pain and 
trouble of a contest.” But even at the end of the book, when she had 
begun to be human, she continued to lead the same domestic life as 
before. She did not find a new calling but new courage and zest to 
prosecute the old. Significantly, Dickens nowhere attributes to her any 
yearning after religion or ultimate conversion to it. The instrument cf 
her redemption, Sissy Jupe, is like Mill’s Helen Taylor in not even prof- 
fering solicitations to conversion. 

Darwin was menaced by conversion from within and without. 
That was the irreducible difference between him and his wife, with her 
discreet endeavors at bringing him around and silent dissent from his 
deepening unbelief; and that, above all, was the menace of art. He 
would be turned about by art, manacled to religion, and diverted from 
his role in history. For the humane import of the doctrine of evolution 
through natural selection was to lop off the Godhead and show how 
biological order could be generated without a divine fiat. He could only 
keep upon his course and be the fit author of his own revolution by 
burking the evolutionary significance of the arts. 

It was an omission that has never been fully repaired. Only one 
voice since Darwin has spoken with comparable force to the biological 
situation of man; and though Sigmund Freud took ample account of the 
arts as a fundamental human activity, he failed equally with Darwin 
to attribute to them any desirable function in evolution. With some 
qualifications, he tended to regard the arts as a strategy of concealment 
by which men attempted to evade the truth about their own nature, to 
wrap it up in symbols. If Freud had believed with Eugene O’Neill and 
others in the healing and saving power of illusion, he might have seen 
in this an aid to survival and increment of fitness. On the contrary, he 
regarded art as being in this character regressive, a means of turning 
away from reality to the pleasure principle. It was his own office to make 
men behold the truth about themselves in its naked aspect with a steady 
and unflinching regard; and health of mind lay in the scrutiny. Freud 
could not correct the bias in Darwin. They were at one in their mistrust 
of the arts as fostering illusion. As their common heirs, we still lack a uni- 
versally compelling vision of science and art as reenforcing each other 
and flourishing together, not as truth locked in battle with illusion but 
as clarity of intellect joined to warmth of feeling. 
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THEORY AND EXPEDIENCY IN THE POLICY OF DISRAELI 


p ENJAMIN DisraELt is often thought of as an anomaly in English 
w=, politics. His ideas and policies, so we are often told, came from 

his esoteric personality and not from his cultural milieu. Doubt- 
less he rebelled against much of his age; in an era of rapid industrializa- 
tion, expanding democracy, materialism, and science, he was a defender 
of agrarian aristocracy, a romantic, and a mystic. But these tendencies 
were after all not foreign to the Victorian mind; indeed, the Coleridges 
and the Ruskins were as typical as the Benthams and the Cobdens. And 
while nineteenth-century England witnessed a struggle between the 
materialistic principles of the Enlightenment and the transcendentalism 
produced as a reaction against the French Revolution, adherents of both 
view-points, Disraeli among them, had this in common, that they were 
“morally earnest” and confident that their values were sound. 

That Victorians were characteristically ready to expend energies 
for their principles has particular relevance in any consideration of 
Disraeli, for he has been consistently criticized as a politician interested 
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only in the realization of his own ambitions. The charge is unwarranted. 
Although Disraeli was extremely ambitious and a master of self-decep- 
tion, his many shifts in policy were justified, at least in his own mind, 
by the practical problems of his time. 

There is no room here for an elaboration of Disraeli’s fundamen- 
tal theory, but its main tenets must be set down to clarify his application 
of them in policy. He believed that political action should conform to 
moral principles contained in the Christian-Hebraic heritage; that these 
principles were known through intuitive insights originating with a di- 
vine authority; that the Jews were literally a favored people, who had 
been entrusted with man’s moral salvation; that non-Jews could be held 
to observance of the sacred principles only by their emotional attach- 
ments to traditional institutions which symbolized the eternal truths; 
and that the primary duty of a statesman was conservation of the 
divinely originated heritage. One who is familiar with the usual carica- 
ture of Disraeli as a cynical political adventurer, incapable of idealism, 
may wonder at this summary of his principles. A careful reading of his 
writings and speeches, particularly a reading of such self-revealing 


novels as The Young Duke (1831), Contarini Fleming (1832), Tancred 
(1847), and Lothair (1870), will greatly diminish the wonder. 
Perhaps one explanation for the prevalence of the view that 
Disraeli was a cynic is that his idealism was conditioned by an extremely 
pessimistic interpretation of his age and its potentialities. He was con- 


The cartoon reprinted opposite originally appeared in the Punch for 6 July 1872. 
The caption ran: 


THE CONSERVATIVE PROGRAMME 


“Deputation below, Sir.— Want to know the Conservative Programme.” 
Rt. Hon. Ben. Diz. “Eh? — Oh! — Ah! — Yes! — Quite so! Tell them, 

my good Abercorn, with my compliments, that we propose to 

rely on the Sublime Instincts of an Ancient People!!” 


When Punch itself reprinted the caption in its Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, 
K. G. In Upwards of 100 Cartoons from the Collection of “Mr. Punch.” (London, 1878), 
this additional caption was supplied: “A Great Conservative demonstration was made at 
the Crystal Place in recognition of the growing unpopularity of the Government. Mr. 
Disraeli refrained from committing his Party to a definite programme. — 1872.” (“Aber- 
corn” is James Hamilton, first Duke of Abercorn, 1811-85, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
1866-68 and 1874-76. ) 
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vinced that he lived in a period of declining civilization, affecting 
Europe in general and England in particular, and that the startling con- 
temporary advances of science were primarily significant as dangerous 
stimuli to the animal restlessness of the masses.’ Such unrest, beginning 
with the revolt of the Dutch Republic and continuing in the English 
revolutions of the seventeenth century, the American and French revolu- 
tions, and the revolutionary movements of his own day, were, for him, 
clear signs of a corrupted age.” Specifically, he believed that the most 
immediate danger was the selfish Whig oligarchy, which had climaxed 
more than a century of misrule with the Reform Bill of 1832. That 
measure, in Disraeli’s judgment, had destroyed the traditional consti- 
tution and opened the floodgates to a rising tide of revolutionary agita- 
tion.* Economic unrest, social disorganization, and political instability 
had destroyed the integrity and solidarity of political parties. Because 
parties had become factions representing conflicting interests, no gov- 
ernment could command enough respect to exercise authority.* Thus the 
ultimate problem was moral and spiritual in nature, for no faith existed 
which was capable of dissolving petty differences and uniting the Eng- 
lish people in a common awareness of their destiny.® 

From this interpretation of the dangers facing English society 
Disraeli derived his ultimate political objectives. He was firmly con- 
vinced that the great need of the age was a restoration of faith in those 
sacred ideals embodied in such traditional English institutions as the 
old agrarian community, the common law, the Church, and the Mon- 
archy. At the same time, he was realistic enough to recognize that po- 
litical change, though undesirable, was inevitable. Since revolutions 
were not to be evaded, wise statesmanship consisted in the proper evalu- 


1 Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, 3rd Ser., CLXXV (1867), 219-220. 


2 Disraeli, “What is He?” in Whigs and Whiggism, ed. William Hutcheon (London, 
1914), pp. 21-22. Cf. Contarini Fleming (New York, n.d.), p. 363. Disraeli followed 
the same line of thought in interpreting the growing restlessness in Asia. See Hansard, 
3rd Ser., CCXXVIII (1876), 500-501. 

3 Wycombe Address of 1 Oct. 1832, quoted in Alexander Charles Ewald, The Right 
Honorable Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield and His Times (London, 1882), I, 
21; T. E. Kebbel, Selected Speeches of the Late Right Honorable The Earl of Beacons- 
field (London, 1882), I, 19-20; Hutcheon, pp. 18-19; Coningsby (London, 1948), pp. 
50-51, 80-81. 

4 Cf. Hutcheon, pp. 16-17, 422-423, 427-428, 453; Coningsby, pp. 218-219, 313-314; 
Sybil (London, 1934), p. 61; Lothair (New York, 1906), p. x; Hansard, 3rd Ser., XCIX 
(1848), 958-960, CXXXVI (1855), 1217-19, CXXXIX (1855), 596-604, CLVII 
(1860), 843-844. 

5 Hansard, 3rd Ser., CLVII (1860), 857-858; Disraeli, Letters from Benjamin Disraeli 
to Frances Anne Marchioness of Londonderry, ed. Frances Anne, Marchioness of 
Londonderry (London, 1938), pp. 76-77; Disraeli, Vivian Grey (New York, ede ‘ 
238; Sybil, pp. 169-170; Tancred (London, 1907), pp. 47-49, 83-84. 
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ation of public opinion, making possible a compromise policy which 
could preserve the greatest part of the institutional heritage. Everything 
depended upon interpreting change in terms of tradition so that the 
people might retain their spiritual links with the past.® 

These principles, as interpreted by Disraeli in the context of con- 
temporary politics, determined the shifts of policy that characterized 
his career. From 1835 to the late ‘forties he assumed that his po- 
litical ideals might be achieved; consequently, in that period he pro- 
posed a positive program designed to reestablish what he conceived to 
be the essence of the traditional constitution. After about 1848, however, 
he abandoned this program and contented himself with waging a de- 
fensive fight against what he believed were the destructive forces of 
rationalism, liberalism, democracy, and socialism. The change was a 
matter of tactics, not objectives. 


The first major event in Disraeli’s political history was his unsuc- 
cessful campaign at Taunton in 1835, when he proclaimed himself a 
Tory. Although he was returned as the Tory candidate for Maidstone 
in 1837, personal problems threatened his career for more than a de- 
cade. He was plagued by rising debts, ridiculed in the Commons, and 
regarded with extreme contempt by some Tory aristocrats.” Neverthe- 
less, he attempted to convert the party leaders, particularly Sir Robert 
Peel, to his own version of Tory principles and policy. But in 1841, after 
the Tories came to power and Disraeli was denied a position in the new 
cabinet, he broke with the party leaders. Once free, he resorted to more 
uggressive tactics. After 1844, in league with a number of young Tory 
members, he helped to launch the movement known as “Young Eng- 
land,” which challenged Peel’s middle-class policy. At the same time he 
tried to popularize “Young England’s” program of rejuvenated agrarian 


6 Cf. Vivian Grey, I, 26; Coningsby, pp. 78, 206; Sybil, pp. 255-256; Kebbel, Selected 
Speeches, I, 17-18; speech at Edinburgh, 29 Oct. 1867, in Disraeli, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in Scotland, Being Two Speeches Delivered by Him in the City of Edin- 
burgh (Edinburgh, 1867), pp. 28-29; T. E. Kebbel, The Life of Lord Beaconsfield 
(Philadelphia, 1888), pp. 165-166; farewell address to his constituents, 21 Aug. 1876, 
in Ewald, II, 375; Hansard, 3rd Ser., LVI (1840), 378, XCIX (1848), 965-966, 
CIV (1849), 690-691, CLXXXVII (1867), 1416-22, CXC (1868), 1119, CCLIII 
(1880), 694, CCLVI (1880), 617. 

7 See Edward Barrington de Fonblanque, The Lives of the Lords Strangford (London, 
1877) pp. 224-227. Lord Strangford and the Duke of Rutland both attempted to keep 
their sons from associating with Disraeli. 
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paternalism in his three great political novels, Coningsby (1844), Sybil 
(1845), and Tancred (1847). The climax in this drama came during 
the controversy over repeal of the Corn Laws, when Disraeli suddenly 
emerged as the leader of those Tory squires who overthrew Peel’s gov- 
ernment in 1846. 

Most interpretations explain Disraeli’s course during these years 
as pure opportunism.* But the fact that his personal career was success- 
fully advanced does not mean that his behavior was unprincipled. A 
definite pattern grew out of Disraeli’s conception of political problems in 
this period. He believed that the lower classes had been confused and 
agitated by the invasion of their civil rights and by new political theories 
which they could not understand. Behind the popular unrest was a mid- 
dle-class bid for supremacy and a plan for using the common people to 
destroy the aristocratic system.® The commercial spirit of the middle 
classes was undermining the aristocracy’s loyalty to the state and sense 
of responsibility to the people. Moreover, the Tory party, for the most 
part, had adopted the false program of the Whigs.'! The cause, however, 
was not hopeless, since the problem was peculiar to the English people 
and confined, in the main, to the leaders. In other words, Disraeli as- 
sumed, before the late ‘forties, that English social disintegration had 
not progressed farther than the demoralization of the aristocracy. 

In seeking to restore sound Tory leadership, Disraeli advocated 
a positive program designed to recapture popular support for his party 
and to remove the conditions which led to the discontent that lay behind 
the Chartist agitation of the 1840's. He appealed directly to popular 
opinion, pouring on-his enemies a torrent of abuse which often verged 
upon slander’? and openly competing with the radicals for popular 
favor.!® These effusions earned the young Disraeli a reputation for 
radicalism, but it must be noted that he was a restoring rather than ar 
innovating radical. Until the late ‘forties he believed that the improve- 


8 Peel privately attributed Disraeli’s deviation to thwarted personal ambition, occasioned 
by the failure to obtain office. See Edward Thompson Raymond, Disraeli, Alien Patriot 
(New York, 1925), p. 105. 

® Coningsby, pp. 161-164; Hansard, 3rd Ser., XLI (1838), 941, XLIX (1839), 247-249, 
LXXXIII (1846), 1347. 

10 Sybil, pp. 9, 61, 108-111, 153, 231-232; Tancred, pp. 46-47, 50, 83-84. 

11 Coningsby, pp. 102-103, 142-143, 239-240, 313; Sybil, pp. 277-278. 

12 Cf. Disraeli, The Runnymede Letters, ed. Francis Hitchman (London, 1885), pp. 61- 
63, 97-105, 109-118; Wilfrid Hindle, The Morning Post (London, 1937), pp. 151-152; 
Spencer Walpole, The Life of Lord John Russell (London, 1889), I, 254-255. 

13 On one occasion he expressed a preference for pure democracy over middle-class 
oligarchy. See Hansard, 3rd Ser., LXXXIII (1846), 1347. Cf. W. F. Monypenny and 
G. E. Buckle, The Life of Benjamin Disraeli (New York, 1929), I, 289; enn p. 
44; Sybil, pp. 31-32, 279; Tancred, pp. 136-137. 
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ment of society depended upon a return to an ideal system which had 
existed in the past. 

This was the fundamental idea behind Disraeli’s economic pro- 
gram in the 1840’s. Arguing that the bourgeois Whigs were using laissez 
faire to dodge the social responsibilities formerly associated with the 
exercise of political power,'* he advocated direct action by government 
to protect labor against capital and restore balance to the economy.’ In 
the field of foreign commerce his regulatory policy called for abandon- 
ing the principle of free trade, returning to reciprocity within the pro- 
tective system, and depending upon diplomacy to negotiate necessary 
commercial agreements with foreign states.1° Assuming that English 
prosperity was inseparable from the prosperity of the whole Empire, he 
also proposed an Imperial customs union and state aid for building rail- 
ways in Ireland.'" He attacked the Whig Poor Law, arguing that public 
relief from poverty was a traditional civil right; and he supported Lord 
Shaftesbury and the Tory factory reformers on the hours bills of 1844 
and 1847.18 In every instance, Disraeli was proposing a return to 
those paternalistic economic principles which had preceded the liberal 

era. 

He also proposed a restoration of what he considered to be the 
ideal polity as it had existed in the medieval era. For a while in the 
1840's he even attacked the existing parliamentary system, contending 
that it was a clumsy and inefficient experiment in government that was 
due to be replaced by more effective means of popular representation.’® 
Emphatically denying that the House of Commons was the people’s 
house, he insisted that it was the agency of an irresponsible faction and 
the most likely source of new despotism. On the other hand, he main- 
tained, the Lords were truly representative of the English people and 


14 Speech at Shrewsbury, 9 May 1843, in H. W. J. Edwards, The Radical Tory (London, 
1937), pp. 174-176; Hansard, 3rd Ser., LXXXIII (1846), 1347. 

15 Hansard, 3rd Ser., LXXXIII (1846), 1335-36, 1345-46; LXXXV (1846), 951-953, 
955-957; LXXXIX (1847), 259-260, 1431-34; XCIII (1847), 1033-37. 

16 Cf. Hansard, 3rd Ser., LXIII (1842), 390-393, LXIV (1842), 459, LXV (1842), 
427, LXVI (1843), 616-625, LXVIII (1843), 944, 946-951, LXXXIII (1846), 1327, 
LXXXVI (1846), 87-88; speech at Shrewsbury, 9 May 1843, in Edwards, pp. 173- 
174; Coningsby, p. 279; Sybil, p. 278. 

17 Monypenny and Buckle, I, 831-833, 839-840; Hansard, 3rd Ser., LXXXVI (1846), 
670, LXXXIX (1847), 1431-34, XCIII (1847), 1033-37. 

18 Hansard, grd Ser., LVI (1840), 375-383, XCII (1847), 1153-56; Monypenny and 
Buckle, I, 478-479, 631, 838; address in Maidstone election, 3 July 1837, in Francis 
Hitchman, The Public Life of the Right Honourable Earl of Beaconsfield (London, 
1879), I, 129; Sybil, p. 118; J. L. and Barbara Hammond, The Age of the Chartists 
(London, 1930), pp. 67-69; J. L. and Barbara Hammond, Lord Shaftesbury (New 
York, 1936), pp. 99-100, 119. 

19 Coningsby, pp. 206-207, 217-218, 272-273, 316; Tancred, pp. 136-137; Hansard, 
ard Ser., LXXVIII (1845), 151, LXXX (1845), 1113-16. 
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therefore should be restored to the dignity and power which they en- 
joyed before the sixteenth century.2° He was even more emphatic in 
proposing the restoration of the King’s rightful authority. In Disraeli’s 
political scheme of the 1840’s, the monarch clearly possessed legislative 
power, including the right of taxation. Disraeli believed that such a 
“free monarchy” would best serve the needs of the people and maintain 
the flexibility required of modern government.*! 

In addition to a “free monarchy,” he championed a free national 
religion, being at this time very sympathetic towards Catholicism and 
the medieval English Church, whose distinguishing feature, he believed, 
was its independence; for, although in alliance with the state, it had not 
been subject to political control.2? When the Church lost its indepen- 
dence in the sixteenth century, it also lost a position of moral and 
spiritual leadership. Since that time the enemies of the Establishment 
had attempted to destroy it by attacking it politically, a policy which 
promised every success so long as the Church was at the mercy of Parlia- 
ment.?3 “Divorce the Church from the State,” cried the young Milibank 
in Coningsby, “and the spiritual power that struggled against the brute 
force of the dark ages . . . will struggle again against influences . . . 
equally selfish, equally insensible, equally barbarizing.”** It may appear 
strange that Disraeli, usually a staunch Erastian, could endorse such 
sentiments, but his speeches at this time confirm his attitude.”® 

Even more important than the restoration of institutions was the 
restoration of national character. Disraeli insisted that English society 
required a moral awakening to the values emphasized in the Judaic- 
Christian revelation and preserved in the national conscience.”* Al- 
though the original objective of Tancred was to popularize the Anglican 
Church by a re-examination of its Hebrew origins, the only re-dedica- 
tion to ideals which he believed possible in England involved national 


20 Hansard, 3rd Ser., LI (1840), 395-397, 398-399; Disraeli, A Vindication of the 
English Constitution in a Letter to a Noble and Learned Lord (London, 1835), pp. 
64-67, 129-131, 142-145; Disraeli, “The Spirit of Whiggism,” in Runnymede Letters, 
pp. 268-274; Runnymede Letters, pp. 5, 218-220; Hutcheon, pp. 49, 50-51, 54-55, 
59-62, 70-71, 75, 103, 109. 

21 Coningsby, pp. 50-51, 272, 314-316, 324-326; Sybil, pp. 16-17, 277; Hansard, 3rd 
Ser., XCII (1847), 1155-56. 

22 Hansard, 3rd Ser., LXXIX (1845), 560; Sybil, pp. 62-65; Monypenny and Buckle, 
I, 569, II, 84. 

23 Hansard, 3rd Ser., LXXIX (1845), 559-560; Sybil, p. 113; Coningsby, p. 319. 

24 Coningsby, p. 319. 

25 Cf. Sybil, p. 278; speech at Newport Pagnell, late May or early June 1847, quoted in 
Monypenny and Buckle, I, 839; Aylesbury Address, 26 June 1847, in Kebbel, Selected 
Speeches, I, 177. 

26 Cf. letter to Charles Attwood, 7 June 1840, quoted in Monypenny and Buckle, I, 
487; Tancred, pp. 262-263, 428; Lothair, pp. xiii-xiv. 
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rather than Jewish traditions. The notion was not limited to politics; he 
advocated a reappraisal of every national attitude. Particularly, he 
called for a revolution in social leadership, wherein the aristocracy would 
reaffirm its attachment to the ideal of responsibility.2* The spiritual re- 
generation of the aristocracy, the restoration of that class to real leader- 
ship, and the recapturing of the people’s loyalty for their rightful leaders 
were perhaps the fundamental objectives in his spiritual crusade down 
to the late ‘forties.?* 


II 


At about this time, changing political conditions brought a defi- 
nite shift in Disraeli’s policy. First of all, he was disillusioned by di- 
visions in the Tory party after repeal of the Corn Laws and the Peelite 
secession. Second, he was shaken by the Continental revolutions of 1848. 
Prince Metternich, who found refuge in England after the Austrian 
upheaval, made friends with Disraeli and greatly influenced his pessi- 
mistic interpretation of European politics.*® Finally, he was increasingly 
alarmed by the growing power of other states, of Louis Napoleon’s 
France in the 1850's, of the United States after the Civil War, and of 
the German Empire in the 1870’s. All these factors, particularly the revo- 
lutions of 1848, turned his attention from an attempt to restore the ideal 
political order to the task of preventing further dangerous innovations. 
The result was a defensive pragmatism which required him to compro- 
mise his principles and show more sympathy for the status quo than he 
had shown earlier. 

The period between the revolutions of 1848 and the Reform Bill 
of 1867 was one phase in the development of this defensive policy. His 
record during those years has been regarded as even more unprincipled 
than it was in the early ‘thirties, when he abandoned radicalism for 
membership in the Tory party, or in the mid-forties, when he led the re- 
volt against Peel. He certainly showed sympathies during the ’fifties 
and ’sixties which were completely foreign to those he had professed 
earlier and would profess again in the future. Yet one can see consistency 


27 Cf. Sybil, pp. 281-282; Tancred, pp. 136-137. 

28 Cf. Sybil, pp. 229-230, 279; Hansard, 3rd Ser., LV (1840), 638-639, XCIX (1848), 
964-966. 

22 Monypenny and Buckle, I, 1000, 1007; Raoul Auernheimer, Prince Metternich (New 
York, 1940), pp. 318-319; Arthur Herman, Metternich (New York, 1932), pp. 280- 

283. 
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in his appraisal of the problem and in his consequent objectives. 

Superficially, at least, the era was an uneventful one. Despite 
Disraeli’s inner apprehensions, the country was prosperous, the people 
were generally complacent, and as a result both parties were inclined 
to avoid new issues. Domestic political debates were largely confined 
to the intricacies of finance; free trade was gradually accepted; parlia- 
mentary reform was almost a dead question. Although the Crimean War 
and the unification of Italy aroused some interest in foreign affairs, that 
interest was more closely related to the efficiency of policy than to the 
policy itself. A lack of intelligible issues blurred party lines and fostered 
coalitions, none of them lasting. The only consistent political force was 
Palmerston, who managed, by a clever combination of foreign adven- 
tures and domestic conservatism, to maintain his popularity. 

During most of the period the Conservatives were excluded from 
office. Except for two occasions, in 1852 and in 1858-59, when Disraeli 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer in short-lived Conservative govern- 
ments, he served as opposition leader in the Commons. In this capac- 
ity he was necessarily concerned with winning power for his party in an 
era of political sterility. 

The prevailing temper was reflected in the pure expediency of 
Disraeli’s policy. Admittedly thirsty for power, he often judged issues 
solely on the basis of their effectiveness in capturing popular support. 
Although he privately confessed that Protestantism was not a funda- 
mental principle, he welcomed the rising anti-Catholicism of the early 
1850's for the opportunity it gave to exploit public opinion.®® He also 
considered the possibility of using the colonial reformers in popularizing 
a program which the party could take over and re-shape in accordance 
with Conservative ideas." More than once he urged Lord Derby to show 
some interest in parliamentary reform for the purpose of gaining a fol- 
lowing.*? The same general inclination can be seen in Disraeli’s efforts 
to discredit the Liberals. He attacked Palmerston for his jingoism and 
Gladstone for his spineless foreign policy. At the opening of the Crimean 
War he criticized the Aberdeen coalition for its lack of forcefulness; 
after the advent of Palmerston he advocated peace.** In the hope of 


30 Disraeli to Lady Londonderry, 18 July 1851, and to Lord Henry Lennox, 18 July 1852, 
in Monypenny and Buckle, I, 1118, 1199. 

31 Disraeli to Lord Stanley, 28 Dec. 1849, in Monypenny and Buckle, I, 1051-53. 

82 Monypenny and Buckle, I, 1436, 1479. 

33 Hansard, 3rd Ser., CXX (1854), 281-301; CXXXVI (1854), 197-215; CXXXVIII 
(1855), 1723-41; and CXXXIX (1855), 596-604. For his attack upon Palmerston’s 
aggressiveness, extravagance, and imperialism, see Monypenny and Buckle, I, 1474-75; 
election speech in Buckinghamshire, quoted in T. P. O’Connor, Lord Beaconsfield 
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embarrassing the Government during the American Civil War, he en- 
couraged agents of the Confederacy to expect British support, although 
at the time he was preaching neutrality.** Through it all he carried on 
incessant intrigues within the Conservative party, with the Peelites, with 
various factions among the Liberals, and even with the Radicals.*° Seem- 
ingly, there was no cause that he would not espouse or condemn, no 
group with which he would not cooperate, and, at the same time, no 
individual whose political trust he would not betray. Yet Disraeli’s 
policy, even in this period, was not completely divorced from principle. 
Beneath all of the tortuous surface manifestations was a consistency of 
purpose arising from his view of the particular problems of the years be- 
tween 1848 and 1866. 

A growing consciousness of foreign danger was beginning to in- 
fluence his thought during the ’fifties and early ’sixties. As he became 
aware of new conditions abroad, he was inclined to minimize the prob- 
lem of faulty Whig leadership at home. In taking this view, he was 
comforted by the return of prosperity after the hungry ‘forties. Although 
he believed that the economic revival resulted from natural causes 
rather than free trade, he was nevertheless able to see that the country 
was temporarily to be spared the economic dislocation which he had 
formerly predicted.** The relative absence of radical agitation in Eng- 
land also encouraged him to feel more faith in popular attachments to 
the traditional constitution.*7 What was even more significant, he saw 
at least a potential change in the attitude of the middle class itself as it 
gained status and power. After all, the bourgeoisie were not only 
property owners. Being also Englishmen, they were bound to have some 
respect for order and patriotism.** Such considerations led Disraeli to 
the conclusion that domestic problems might be solved if the people 
were allowed to remain undisturbed by outside influences. 


(London, 1896), p. 510; Hansard, 3rd Ser., CXLIV (1857), 133-135, CLXVI 
(1862), 653-654, 1403-28, 1869-70, 1872-76. 

34 Ephraim Douglas Adams, Great Britain and the American Civil War (London, 1925), 
I, 212-213, 294-295. 

35 Cf. Lord Palmerston to Queen Victoria, 27 Jan. 1861, in The Letters of Queen Vic- 
toria, ed. Arthur Christopher Benson and Viscount Esher, (New York, 1907), III, 
547-548; Sir William Fraser, Disraeli and His Day (London, 1891), pp. 191-192; 
Monypenny and Buckle, I, 1459-64, 1529-33, 1596-99, II, 27; George Macaulay 
Trevelyan, The Life of John Bright (Boston, 1925), pp. 205-207; Count Charles 
Frederick Vitzthum, St. Petersburg and London (London, 1887), I, 177, 190; The 
Diaries of John Bright, ed. R. A. J. Walling (New York, 1931), p. 186. 

36 Hansard, 3rd Ser., CXX (1852), 498-505, CXXIII (1852), 879; speech in Bucking- 
hamshire, 13 March 1852, in Ewald, I, 139. 

37 Cf. Hansard, 3rd Ser., CXII (1850), 1180; Vitzthum, pp. 126-127; speech to Oxford 

san Conference, 25 Nov. 1864, in Kebbel, Selected Speeches, II, 606-607. 

38 Cf. Hutcheon, pp. 438-442; Hansard, 3rd Ser., CLVII (1860), 843-844. 
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Under the circumstances Disraeli believed that the major politi- 
cal objective was the maintenance of national unity, best achieved by 
rationalizing the existing order at all social levels. The middle classes, 
particularly, had to be convinced that their property and position de- 
pended upon stability rather than upon ceaseless agitation. Toryism, 
meanwhile, had to be equated with at least the symbols of that progres- 
sivism which had won a place in the popular mind. By such an adjust- 
ment Disraeli hoped ultimately to create a new political balance con- 
trolled by the Conservative party. It was not the ideal solution that he 
had envisaged earlier, but he believed that it might serve the immediate 
need of uniting the country against foreign threats. 

Disraeli was now willing to accept the constitutional settlement 
which had been effected between 1832 and 1846. Instead of calling for 
a separation of Church and State he now denied that the Church could 
exist as an independent body. In addition, he abandoned his narrow 
High Anglicanism; all religious parties, he insisted, must find a place 
within the national Church.*® His change of view toward free trade 
further illustrates the new approach: by 1850 he had privately aban- 
doned protection; and in 1852 he publicly accepted free trade, although 
he always believed that it was founded on fallacious assumptions.*® He 
even went so far as to defend the Reform Bill of 1832. Still believing it 
imperfect, he nevertheless admitted in the Commons that the bill had 
worked fairly well in guaranteeing representation to all classes of the 
population.*! His earlier adverse criticism of Parliament was almost 
completely given up. He was less zealous in defending the royal pre- 
rogative, more concerned with the defense of parliamentary powers, 
and more favorably disposed toward the party system than he had been 
in Coningsby.*” In short, Disraeli during these years usually spoke and 
acted like a middle-class politician. 

In playing this role, he showed more sympathy toward liberalism 
than at any other time during his career. Against the majority of his 


39 Speech to Oxford Diocesan Society at Aylesbury, 14 Nov. 1861, in Kebbel, Selected 
Speeches, I], 555-556; Monypenny and Buckle, II, 114; James Anthony Froude, The 
Earl of Beaconsfield (New York, 1914), p. 173. 

40 Cf. Newport Pagnell speech, 14 July 1852, in Ewald, I, 172-176; speech at Bucks 
Agricultural Association, 17 Sept. 1851, in Hitchman, Public Life, I, 327-328; Mony- 
penny and Buckle, I, 1057-58, 1185, 1193-94; Hansard, 3rd Ser., CX (1850), 1044- 
45, CXIV (1851), 593-594, CXXIII (1852), 85-91, 381, 387-388. 

41 Hansard, 3rd Ser., CXII (1850), 1174-81; CXX (1852), 151-153; CXLIII (1856), 
1453; CLVII (1860), 842; CLXXXIII (1866), 92-93, 102-103. 

42 Cf. election speech in Buckinghamshire, 4 Apr. 1857, in O’Connor, pp. 508-510; 
Hutcheon, pp. 432-433; Hansard, 3rd Ser., CXXXVIII (1855), 891-893, CXLIX 
(1858), 1655-56. 
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colleagues, he contended for a new progressive Conservative program 
in keeping with the liberal “spirit of the age.”** He withdrew his sup- 
port for economic controls and social reform as was demonstrated by his 
opposition to the Coal Mines Bill of 1850.4 Meanwhile, he used the 
principle of free competition as a weapon in his defense of landed 
property. Having given up protection, he argued that agriculture had to 
be relieved of its disproportionate share of taxes in order that it might 
enjoy equality of opportunity in a free market.*® He stressed the 
typically liberal idea of economy in government, and, during most of the 
era, he deplored military spending.‘* He also showed sympathy for the 
economic arguments of the “Little Englanders,” although he was never 
willing to abandon the Empire.‘’ His liberal slant was clearly shown, 
however, by his general advocacy of moderate colonial and administra- 
tive reforms.'On the question of parliamentary reform he sought a com- 
promise settlement with the middle classes by offering another franchise 
extension, still founded on the principle of a property qualification.** In 
the whole policy there was little that could have been questioned by an 
orthodox laissez-faire liberal. 


Disraeli’s profession of liberal sympathies, however, was merely 
a part of his more general effort to create a new coalition against revolu- 
tion. Hoping to unite landowners and other capitalists, he sought every 
possible agreement with the middle classes, consistently appealing to 


43 Monypenny and Buckle, I, 1080-81, 1085, 1114-15, 1131-33, 1298-99. Cf. Alfred 
George Gardiner, The Life of Sir William Harcourt (London, 1923), I, 71-72. 

44 Cf. John Wesley Bready, Lord Shaftesbury and Social-Industrial Progress (London, 
1926), p. 304; Letters to Lady Londonderry, pp. 91-92. 

45 Cf. speech in Buckinghamshire, 13 March 1852; Newport Pagnell speech, 14 July 
1852; address after the Buckinghamshire election, 17 July 1852: all in Ewald, I, 138- 
139, 174, 176-177. See also Hansard, 3rd Ser., CIII (1849), 445; CVIII (1850), 218- 
231, 1028-33, 1264-72; CXI (1850), 85-87; CXIV (1851), 600; CXIX (1852), 152; 
CXXIII (1852), 85-91, 836-846, 847-854, 879, 861-864, 1658-59. 

Hansard, 3rd Ser., CX (1850), 1039-40, 1043-46; CXXIII (1852), 1661-64; 
CLXVII (1862), 334-338, 344-348. 
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retaining them within the Empire. Hansard, 3rd Ser., CLXIII (1861), 1525-26, CLXVI 
(1862), 1427-28, CLXVIII (1862), 867-869, 871-872; Disraeli to Lord Malmes- 
bury, 13 Aug. 1852, in James Howard Harris, Third Earl of Malmesbury, Memoirs 
of an Ex-Minister (London, 1884), I, 344; Monypenny and Buckle, I, 1202, 1213-14, 
1570, II, 210-211. 
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their fear of democracy and socialism.‘® He also hoped, by insisting 
that the Establishment was a bulwark against secularism, to prevent 
Catholic cooperation with the liberal anti-Anglicans or the Irish revolu- 
tionaries. In return for Catholic acceptance of the Irish Anglican 
Church, he offered support for the Pope’s temporal authority in Italy as 
well as limited land and religious reforms in Ireland.®° The same de- 
fensive policy was indicated by his efforts to bring the Peelites, par- 
ticularly Graham and Gladstone, back into the Conservative party.®! At 
the same time, he tried to enlist aristocratic Whigs like Palmerston, to 
whom he made repeated overtures between 1852 and 185g.°? All such 
efforts, unsuccessful though they were, indicated that he was not only 
concerned with winning power but also interested in forming an upper- 
class alliance against radicalism. 

Disraeli, in short, had retreated to a new position from which he 
could conduct a vigorous defense of his old principles. His private over- 
tures to some Liberals did not prevent him from attacking their policies 
- when those policies promised to encourage further social disintegration. 
He still maintained that the British Constitution should be preserved in 
its traditional aristocratic form,** and he consistently opposed any 
Liberal moves toward accepting the democratic principle of popular 
sovereignty. Despite his abandoning of protection, he persisted in the 
idea that land was the foundation of the whole polity. Whenever the 
question of parliamentary reform was raised, he pointed to the necessity 
of giving more representation to the rural interests.54 Defense of the 
Church was even more characteristic of his policy in this period. Pro- 
fessing to recognize a conscious movement aimed at destroying the 


49 Hansard, 3rd Ser., CXLIX (1858), 825-827, CLI (1858), 2328-29, CLVIII (1860), 
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51 Monypenny and Buckle, I, 1058, 1090-91, 1444-47, 1555-59, 1561-64, 1594-95, 
1638-41; Disraeli to W. E. Gladstone, 25 May 1858, in John Morley, The Life of 
William Ewart Gladstone (New York, 1911), I, 1587-88; Charles Stuart Parker, The 
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(1866), 876-877, 878; address to the Buckinghamshire electors, 6 July 1865, quoted 
in Justin McCarthy, A History of Our Own Times (New York, 1886), II, 275. 
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Establishment, he opposed in the Commons attempts to eliminate church 
rates, while directing attention to the value of the Establishment in 
preserving order and stability.®> Finally, he advocated a foreign policy 
which would preserve the Empire and resist international radicalism, 
particularly the Italian revolutionary movement of the 1860’s.5° Having 
compromised with the inevitable, he sought to retain what was left of 
the old order. 


Ill 


The year 1867 marks another turning point in the development of 
Disraeli’s policy. Earlier he had sought stability in a compromise alli- 
ance between the landed interests and the bourgeoisie. During the late 
1860's and the 1870's, he made a more direct appeal to the lower classes 
with what has often been called “Tory Democracy.” Yet Disraeli em- 
ployed the new approach only to prevent changes more drastic than 
those he was willing to accept. 

In many ways, despite his personal triumphs, Disraeli found the 
period disappointing. Palmerston’s death in 1865 and Lord Derby’s 
retirement three years later offered Disraeli his opportunity. During the 
early 1870's he became the leader of the conservative reaction which 
culminated in his great electoral victory in 1874. To some extent he 
enjoyed his new position, but it had come too late for him to feel much 
satisfaction. He was plagued by chronic gout and bronchitis as well as 
serious political problems. For the prosperity of the 1850’s and 1860's 
was giving way to world-wide depression. During his ministry agricul- 
tural laborers were clamoring for their democratic rights; trade union- 
ism and socialism were spreading among the working classes; and the 
proponents of Home Rule in Ireland were becoming more vocal. In for- 
eign affairs the 1870's ushered in a new age of power politics and im- 
perialism, which threatened England’s position in Europe and the secur- 


55 Cf. Hansard, 3rd Ser., CLVI (1860), 673-674, 675-676, CLVIII (1860), 295-296, 
297-299, CLXI (1861), 1039-41, 1044-45, CLXVII (1862), 1011-12, CLXX 
(1863), 163-166, CLXXI (1863), 642-655; address to his constituents, 15 May 1865, 
quoted in J. Franck Bright, A History of England (New York, 1902), IV, 394-395; 
speech to a ruridecanal meeting at Amersham, 4 Dec. 1860, in Ewald, I, 462-463; 
speech to Oxford Diocesan Society at Wycombe, 30 Oct. 1862, speech to Oxford 
Diocesan Conference, 25 Nov. 1862, in Kebbel, Selected Speeches, Il, 570-572, 605- 
606; Disraeli to Lord Malmesbury, 22 Feb. 1861, in Malmesbury, II, 247; address to 
the Buckinghamshire electors, quoted in McCarthy, II, 274. 


56 Cf. Hansard, 3rd Ser., XCVI (1848), 958-959, CVI (1849), 1165-68, CXII (1850), 
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ity of the Empire. It was hardly a time for enthusiasm over the Con- 
servative re-awakening. 

According to Disraeli’s interpretation of the period, events indi- 
cated that a final phase of social and political disintegration was im- 
minent. He had foreseen such a period of anarchy in the preceding era 
and was now convinced that power might slip from the propertied 
classes into the hands of the mob. Under the circumstances, he became 
increasingly more tolerant of his political opponents. Altnough still con- 
vinced that Whig politicians had turned the masses toward democracy, 
he evidently felt that such considerations were relatively meaningless 
when the whole of western Europe stood at a crossroads in its history. 
As might be imagined, he was even more concerned about the future 
of property and religion than he had been before.*’ Despite the tem- 
porary severity of the depression, he did not believe that the universal 
popular discontent had an economic cause. Indeed, he insisted that the 
material conditions of the lower classes were everywhere improving, 
particularly in England and even in Ireland, where the agitation was so 
pronounced.** The real cause for the current stampede of the masses 
was a haunting insecurity which arose partly from the breakdown of the 
old international balance and partly from the world-wide activity of 
secret revolutionary societies. 

Thus Disraeli felt the need of retreating again to a new position 
in order to carry on his defense of the British Constitution. Since he could 
no longer depend solely upon the upper classes, he appealed to the com- 

mon people through popular slogans, evidently hoping to associate the 
~ new democratic movement with respect for traditional institutions. On 
the surface this policy resembled his course in the 1840’s, when he had 
shown considerable interest in improving the conditions of the poor. Yet 
the new policy was significantly different. During the 1840's he had 
hoped that a movement of the common people led by the aristocracy 
might thwart the middle-class Whigs and restore the old order. Now, 
he was content to preserve what was left of that order by effecting a 
national combination of all classes in the face of foreign dangers. The 
new policy, while embracing reforms designed to placate the people, was 
aimed at creating a generally acceptable balance of interests. Popular 


57 Cf. Monypenny and Buckle, II, 1181; Hansard, 3rd Ser., CLXXXVI (1867), 6-7, 
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reforms were to be carried out only when they promised to bring a new 
stability by securing traditional institutions, preserving the Empire, or 
strengthening the national character. If the democratic movement could 
not be prevented, perhaps it might still be controlled. 

Disraeli was converted to this approach by the events which pro- 
duced the Reform Bill of 1867. As late as the preceding spring, he had 
opposed Gladstone’s reform measure. Having defeated the Liberals on 
this issue, he found himself, as a member of Lord Derby’s Conservative 
ministry, facing a rising popular demand for parliamentary reform dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1866."° Nevertheless, he was extremely re- 
luctant to adopt a reform policy. For months he toyed with alternative 
schemes: perhaps some other kind of reform would satisfy the public; 
perhaps the whole question could be delayed by introducing resolutions 
and referring the matter to an investigating commission. “I have, 
throughout, been against legislation,” he wrote to Lord Cranborne in 
December 1866.°° Yet when Parliament met in January he was con- 
vinced by the state of public opinion that the issue had to be settled.** 
Once convinced, he devoted himself to the single task of steering an 
adequate bill through Parliament. His proposals, as originally presented, 
did not envisage any drastic changes. Then, when it appeared that such 
a scheme was doomed and that he might gain support for a thorough 
reform, he steadily abandoned most of the original securities, such as 
plural voting and the exclusion from the franchise of those householders 
whose rates were paid by their landlords.® The final bill granted the 
franchise to virtually all of the urban working class. For this result Dis- 
raeli was primarily responsible, but he acted from expediency, not from 
conviction. 

Disraeli’s aim was to use the concession in order to hold the line 
against further constitutional change. In supporting the bill, he did not 
endorse democratic principles or give any indication that he regarded 
extension of the franchise as a drastic departure from the traditional con- 
stitution. Reform was necessary, he maintained, in order that working- 
class grievances produced by the bill of 1832 might be redressed. It was 


59 He was particularly alarmed in late July, when the mob tore down the fences in Hyde 
Park after the London authorities had attempted to prohibit a scheduled reform meet- 
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not a question of experimenting with a new system; it was a matter of 
restoring traditional popular rights.** The new bill, according to Dis- 
raeli’s interpretation, maintained the old English principle that the 
franchise was a privilege, secured by the performance of civil duties.®* 
He insisted that the workers had been given the vote because they had 
shown that they would exercise the privilege wisely. He continued to 
emphasize the point for the purpose of justifying his program and ap- 
pealing to the patriotic pride of the new electors. Consequently, he 
argued that the people as a whole were loyal to the Monarchy, to the 
Church, and to the House of Lords. Instead of producing democracy, 
the bill of 1867 had presumably checked it by winning the bulk of the 
working classes to the support of the aristocratic constitution.“ And 
having effected this much change, Disraeli was inclined to resist any 
new proposals. During the rest of his career he consistently opposed low- 
ering the county franchise, adopting the secret ballot, or paying mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. 

Disraeli’s fundamentally defensive position can be seen in his 
Irish policy. To his mind Ireland was a composite of all the problems 
facing British statesmanship in this period. Defense of the Church, de- 


fense of property, and defense of the Empire were all involved in the 
need to fight Fenianism. For a while, during the late ’sixties, he advo- 
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cated Irish reforms as a cure for the violence convulsing the island. His 
program included government financial aid for Irish railways, a Roman 
Catholic University in Dublin, an Irish parliamentary reform measure 
based on the English bill of 1867, and moderate land reforms, including 
government guarantees of tighter leases and compensation to the tenant 
for his improvement of the holding.*? Although promised support by 
Cardinal Manning and other Catholic leaders, Disraeli was deserted by 
the Irish Catholics when Gladstone opened his campaign for disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Anglican Church;®* and it was on this issue that 
Disraeli was turned out of office in 1868. From that time on, he lost 
interest in solving the Irish problem by a policy of concessions. During 
the early ‘seventies, he opposed Gladstone’s first Irish land bill; he 
avoided Irish reforms during the period of his ministry; and he con- 
tinued to oppose the Liberal policy of concession during the last few 
years of his life. His arguments on such occasions consistently repeated 
the need for preserving the Church and private property, particularly 
landed property, as basic to the English Constitution.®® The proposed 
Liberal reform measures were, to him, the indirect results of a deliberate 


policy originating with foreign revolutionaries and aimed at destroying 
the British Empire.*” 

The same defensive policy, on the other hand, inclined Disraeli 
toward domestic social reforms during his tenure of power between 
1874 and 1880.*! Measured in terms of legislation, the program was cer- 
tainly imposing, but Disraeli’s mild collectivism stopped far short of 
enthusiasm for a new utopia. It was only part of a practical policy, de- 
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signed to satisfy the masses, turn their attention away from constitu- 
tional innovations, and enlist their loyalties for the Conservative party.”* 

Disraeli’s fundamental purpose was to preserve the respect of the 
lower classes for traditional institutions. In his public pronouncements 
he returned to a more direct emphasis upon the practical advantages of 
the Monarchy and the House of Lords in the British Constitution.** And, 
having finally obtained power, he sought to use it for popularizing such 
institutions. The Royal Titles Bill, which made Victoria Empress of 
India, was at least partially justified in his mind because it focused pop- 
ular attention upon the Crown. Again, the dramatic transfer of Indian 
troops to Malta in 1878 without the consent of Parliament showed his 
new view of the royal prerogative." His purchase of the Suez Canal 
shares in 1875 not only illustrated the same policy, but also indicated his 
preoccupation with foreign affairs as a means of increasing popular 
patriotism. He was keenly aware that imperialism and what his oppo- 
nents called “jingoism” would turn the people’s attention away from 
democratic reforms.*® According to this view, the foreign policy of the 
late ’seventies, which resulted in the great triumph at the Congress of 
Berlin, was important not only because it kept Russia away from the 
Eastern Mediterranean or because it restored a balance of power in 
Europe, but also because it aroused the patriotic emotions of the masses. 
His forceful handling of the Eastern Question, his repeated eulogies of 
the Empire, his praise for traditional institutions, even his subtle flattery 
of the working classes in references to their loyalty and sound judgment, 
were all attempts to lead the people away from revolutionary doctrines. 

It would appear, then, that Disraeli’s popular orientation during 
the late ’sixties and ’seventies was only one stage in a consistent policy 
of defending traditional institutions against revolutionary change. Like 
his middle-class policy of the ‘fifties and early ’sixties, it was a compro- 
mise, consciously accepted as a lesser evil. In neither case did he feel 
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that he could pursue a course absolutely consistent with his ideals. Yet 
he never abandoned those ideals, even when the immediate pursuit of 
them was set aside for strategic reasons. 


IV 


After 1878, when further retreat appeared increasingly impossi- 
ble, Disraeli’s fundamental principles were much more clearly revealed. 
In almost every respect those last three years were a time of troubles. 
In the fall of 1878 Britain experienced an economic crisis marked by 
agricultural depression, general unemployment, and lagging trade. 
Irish agitators continued to attack the Government while Irish members 
in the Commons delayed conduct of parliamentary business. Moreover, 
the Government faced increasing difficulties in foreign and imperial af- 
fairs. Both the Afghan and Zulu wars brought disappointing reverses 
and heavy expenses before they could be finished. In the spring of 1880, 
parliamentary opposition forced the Prime Minister to call for a new 
election. The ensuing campaign brought a decisive Liberal victory at 
the polls, and Disraeli retired from office. The remaining months, until 
his death in April 1881, were spent in apprehension of the disasters 
which he thought must follow from a Liberal government in power. 

His views at this time were characterized by an unprecedented 
despondency. In Endymion, which was largely written during the sum- 
mer of 1880, he showed himself morbidly afraid for the future of private 
property.”® Another novel, unfinished at the time of his death, depicted 
a gigantic international plot, begun by a group of disillusioned intellec- 
tuals and aiming at the complete destruction of humanity.” His corre- 
spondence during the period leaves no doubt that he surveyed the 
European scene with a kind of detached frustration arising from his 
belief in the impending collapse of civilization: the aristocracy was 
without spirit; the farmers were no longer loyal; even the working 
classes, in whom he was still inclined to feel some confidence, had been 
weakened by the Irish among them."* All of these apprehensions were 
confirmed in his mind by the Liberal victory. And now that the gates 
were completely down, he could expect that the forces of destruction 
would sweep away the Monarchy, end the system of land tenure, wreck 
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the traditional constitution, and break up the Empire.’® “Had the late 
government lasted,” he told Lord Gower, “we would have kept the demo- 
crats of Europe in check; but now all is over.”®° _ 

Such gloomy expectations, however, did not prevent him from 
pursuing his defensive policy. Indeed, the apparent hopelessness of the 
cause only spurred him on to greater efforts. Since the Liberals were 
willing to subvert the traditional land tenure system in order to satisfy 
Ireland, the Conservative party had to take a positive stand. For a while 
he entertained some hope of support from the conservatives within the 
Liberal party. But when, by the summer of 1880, it became obvious that 
such hopes were ill-founded, he devoted his fading energies toa last ditch 
battle against Gladstone’s Irish Land Bill.*! Failing here, he continued 
his struggle for conservative principles up to his last speech in the 
House of Lords on 4 March 1881, when he tried to show the need for 
securing India’s defenses.** Although worn out and past the point where 
vanity or political ambition could move him to action, he fought to the 
last for the preservation of the Empire and the aristocratic system. 

A review of Disraeli’s policy, from beginning to end, reveals a 
striking consistency. At all times he attempted to further causes which 
to his way of thinking would foster popular attachment to traditional 

’ institutions. At first, when a return to the old aristocratic order appeared 
possible, he had advocated such a course. Then, becoming alarmed by 
the probability of revolution, he had set aside his absolute ideals in 
order to wage a defensive fight against immediate dangers. For a while 
he had sought to establish a new stability in alliance with the middle 
classes. When this position became untenable, he sought to prevent revo- 
lution by appealing to the emotions of the masses. Finally, after this 
attempt failed, he fought one last battle in direct defense of his ideals. 
His course in fact is an illustration of his idea that a statesman should be 
steadfast in his political objectives and capable of pursuing them in ac- 
cordance with changing conditions and changing problems in human 
affairs. 
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Victorian Origins of the British Welfare 
State, by Davm Roserts; pp. 369. Yale Uni- 
versity Press: New Haven, Conn., 1960, 
$6.00; Oxford University Press: London, 
1960, 48s.; Burns and MacEachern: Toronto, 
1960, $7.50. 


“THe oricins oF British collectivism run 
back to the Victorian era, alive with social 
reform and bureaucratic growth. . . . It is the 
aim of the work to describe this growth, to 
analyze its powers and organization, to dis- 
cuss the men who became its civil servants 


and to show in some detail how it worked.” | 


In these words does Dr. Roberts state the 
thesis and the purpose of this study of how 
certain social reforms were administered in 
the Victorian age. 

Dicey characterized the period as one of 
“systematized individualism”; he ascribed 
any evidence to the contrary to the existence 
of what he called “counter-currents and 
cross currents” of opinion —to the views of 
Tory philanthropists or of the “Saints.” This 
inadequate, indeed philistine analysis still 
exercises its seduction upon the young, though 
few generalizations can be so rife with mis- 
conceptions. In its place Roberts draws a pic- 
ture of a piecemeal, tentative, and unsystem- 
atic probing, by successive governments, to 
short-run solutions of problems forced on 
them either by their own fears or public 
clamour: an almost peristaltic process of re- 
form, whose inspiration came from very dif- 
ferent and often opposing quarters, and 
which became etiolated or deflected on the 
way by a host of political, institutional, and 
traditional pressures and counterpressures. 
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Roberts has set out to present a synoptic 
picture of the new administrative arrange- 
ments created to give effect to these “col- 
lectivist” reforms between 1832 and 1856 
and to describe the manner of men — chiefly 
the Inspectors — who carried them out. His 
first three chapters deal generally with the 
reasons for, and the stages of growth of, the 
new services and their administration, and 
there follows a useful and original chapter 
charting the powers and organization of these 
new central bodies at the close of the period. 
Next come three admirable and original chap- 
ters on the Inspectors: who they were, how 
they saw life, and how they set about their 
duties. The book concludes by considering 
the impact they were able to make on society; 
but more considerably, the impact that so- 
ciety —i.e., the institutions and traditional 
organizations —made upon them, as they at- 
tempted first to formulate policy and then 
to carry it out. 

For many reasons this is a work to ad- 
mire. To begin with, nobody else has yet been 
ambitious enough to essay an all-round view 
of the social administration of this period; 
so, eminently readable as it is, the book is 
an indispensable background for further spe- 
cialized reading. Secondly, a good deal of it 
is an original contribution to the detailed 
study of the period; I refer to the chapters on 
the Inspectors. These are based on Dr. Rob- 
erts’ own intensive researches into their biog- 
raphies (not an easy field, for references to 
these rather obscure men are scattered and 
infrequent) and their correspondence in the 
Ministry of Health papers in the Public Rec- 
ord Office which have recently been thrown 
open to the public. These chapters are most 
praiseworthy. 

Roberts not only illuminates many dark 
corners of Victorian administrative history; 
his book also adds importantly to our insight 
into the period as a whole. In one way his 
theme is how, as Hamlet put it, “Enterprises 
of great pith and moment, By this regard their 
currents turn awry, And lose the name of 
action.” The intellectual laziness of the aristo- 
cratic cabinets and their utter want of any 
administrative imagination; the stubborn prej- 
udices of millowners and of squires in the 


Commons; the perverse and narrow obstinacy 
of the “shabby mongrel aristocracies” on the 
local councils; the sluggishness of public 
opinion — all these frustrated, wore down, 
even perverted the passionate clarity of the 
reformers’ original conceptions. “The legisla- 
tion of the great majority of our rulers” (wrote 
Chadwick at the age of twenty-eight) “. . . is 
a scene of continual fumbling and botches. 
. . . the object of the more consummate of 
these official and practical statesmen would 
seem not to commit themselves, . . . averting 
their heads from calamities so long as they 
are unnoticed and letting evil principles work 
themselves out upon the community unless 
they are forced into notice by clamour.” 
Roberts has been able to confirm and docu- 
ment this very ably. The original outlines of 
the poor law reform, of education, of the 
factory acts, of the public health and police 
legislation were fogged and blurred by mani- 
fold resistances — social, political, and _per- 
sonal — that their authors had to overcome; 
and Chadwick’s view in 1828 was to prove 
equally valid for 1856. 

Furthermore the chapters on the Inspec- 
tors are of very particular interest. By his 
study of their diverse professional origins, 
Roberts shows to what a large extent the 
development of technology was a prerequisite 
for new advances in administration; how 
moral fervour and dedication to public serv- 
ice, rather than a steady. iob and a good rate 
of pay, constituted the. incentive to recruit- 
ment; what dynamism the Inspectors injected 
into their work; their indomitable energy and 
their incorruptibility. It is interesting and sig- 
nificant that this urgent and dedicated group 
should have been appointed under the system 
of ministerial patronage, which is usually as- 
sumed to be synonymous with a “spoils sys- 
tem.” It clearly was not — any more than it 
was in the United States under the first three 
presidents of the Republic. This vigorous ad- 
dition to the public service, drawn as it was 
from all sorts and conditions of the educated 
middle classes, was made in the interval after 
the worst excesses of nepotism were over but 
before the introduction of open competitive 
examination in 1870. By that time the In- 
spectorate too had been domesticated, disci- 
plined, and brought to heel. This sudden and 
brief flowering of official initiative, instead of 
the deadweight of bureaucratic inertia, calls 


to mind a similar burgeoning in the British 
Civil Service during and immediately after 
World War II, when many from the’ univer- 
sities and professions were recruited into the 
Civil Service. One wonders whether, in 
adopting the system of open competition, the 
service did not lose in vivacity and originality 
and independence what it gained in intellec- 
tual ability, probity, and political neutrality. 

Yet, for all the zest and originality in this 
book, one is left with the uneasy feeling that 
it is at best an interim judgement. Before a 
definitive study of the period and the prob- 
lems can emerge, certain omissions will have 
to be made good. 

In scope first of all. Dr. Roberts is prin- 
cipally concerned with what might be styled 
“public social provision” — education, poor 
laws, prisons, public health, factory and 
mines legislation. But he omits certain de- 
velopments which must surely be accounted 
part of such kind of provision. The Post Of- 
fice improvements of Sir Rowland Hill, not- 
ably the penny post and the post office sav- 
ings banks, were surely “social provision.” 
There is no mention of Farr and the crucial 
importance of the Registrar General’s office 
in the social—and medical — legislation of 


» the time. Even more surprisingly there is no 


discussion of the development of police 
forces; yet within a century these were to turn 
a most turbulent and disorderly of popula- 
tions into one of the best mannered and law- 
abiding democracies in the world. And how 
can one savour the peculiar flavour of early 
Victorian public philanthropy without empha- 
sising that the moral fervour, the zeal to turn 
the poor, the idle, and the vagabond from 
his dissolute ways, went hand in hand with 
the firm conviction that if the religious tract 
or mechanics’ institute failed, the truncheon 
could and would legitimately be called into 
use? In practice, Dr. Roberts appears to have 
selected his “social provision” by a criterion 
of which he was probably not even con- 
sciously aware, a criterion deriving from pre- 
occupation with his doctoral thesis — viz., the 
existence of an Inspectorate. Whatever was 
inspectable and inspected is, by his stand- 
ards, primitive “welfare legislation”; the re- 
mainder is not mentioned. 

Secondly, it is hard to see how any work 
on this theme can be definitive until and un- 
less the private papers of certain of the key 
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personalities reveal further details of the inner 
workings of the administration. It is not with- 
out good reason that Dr. Roberts refers to the 
incomparable “comprehensiveness and frank- 
ness” of the Chadwick manuscripts, nor that 
he draws so heavily on the biographies of Kay- 
Shuttleworth and of Chadwick: these two 
men are the only administrators whose papers 
have been seriously explored. Yet to give but 
two examples: the papers of Sir Rowland 
Hill are still in the keeping of his descendants 
while his private diaries are at the General 
Post Office; and likewise the correspondence 
of Sir George Cornewall Lewis is (or was, 
lately) in the keeping of his descendants at 
Hereford. These two sets of private papers 
might well be, for all we know, as “compre- 
hensive and frank” as the Chadwick manu- 
scripts. Until these and others like them are 
explored no account of the age can be more 
than an interim report. 

Finally, there is much yet to explore in 
the intellectual currents and processes of the 
period. Dr. Roberts is to be congratulated on 
a stimulating account of the centralization 
controversy, and even more on his quite 
magisterial chapter on the moral and social 
ideas of the Inspectors. Yet something re- 
mains still to be done. The centralization con- 
troversy, for instance, will turn out on ex- 
amination to be related to two much broader 
intellectual movements, the clash between a 
francophile school (of whom Bentham, John 
Mill, and Chadwick formed part) and anew 
brooding teutonic school exemplified in such 
diverse writers as Charles Kingsley and Hal- 
lam, Toulmin Smith and Coleridge, who 
dramatized the German and feudal origins of 
the English Constitution. 

Also some satisfactory account has to be 
given of the mechanisms by which current 
moral and social ideas were transmitted and 
finally translated into legislative and admin- 
istrative activity. The fuzzy notion of Dicey 
on the “spirit of the age or the common senti- 
ment of the time” must really begin to give 
way before the simple proposition that men 
legislate and administer, not ideas. 

The problem is one of finding out who 
legislated and administered, and who was in- 
fluential with such men; and then ascertain- 
ing their political and social views. Dr. Rob- 
erts has done this admirably for the Inspectors 
and thereby carried us one important step 
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further towards a full explanation. But we 
have only to reflect to realize that the intel- 
lectual elite of Great Britain, whose views di- 
rected the country, was a very small group 
indeed, most of whom corresponded with or 
knew, directly or indirectly, most of the 
others. Among these men certain coteries and 
cliques could and did prove to be extremely 
influential; the evangelicals for one, the 
Benthamites for another. A study of the way 
in which the views of these groups were trans- 
mitted to legislators and civil servants, an 
account of the way in which they irradiated a 
much larger circle which included statesmen, 
and then under the patronage of these infil- 
trated and permeated the administration — 
these activities and influences must also form 
part of the field of study. Admittedly, in the 
form I have explained it, such an investigation 
would have carried Dr. Roberts beyond his 
immediate task. Yet it would have enriched 
the book to see such an analysis of two 
groups at least, the “Saints” and the 
Benthamites. 

This is an interesting, stimulating book 
and a real contribution to our knowledge of 
the period. I would highly recommend it to 
any student of the nineteenth century. But to 
historians the early Victorian era is still a dark 
age and much yet remains to be done. In 
view of the very considerable merits of Dr. 
Roberts’ book, I hope he will continue to work 
in this field he has already done so much to 
illumine. 


S. E. Finer 
University College of North Staffordshire 


Imperialism and Social Reform: English So- 
cial-Imperial Thought, 1895-1914, by BrEr- 
NARD SEMMEL; pp. 287. Harvard University 
Press: Cambridge, Mass., 1960, $4.50; Allen 
and Unwin: London, 1960, 28s. 


BECAUSE SOCIALISM eventually succeeded as 
a popular movement in Great Britain, and 
imperialism remained the creed of the gov- 
erning class only, “social-imperialism” has 
remained a hybrid topic in British history, re- 
taining its Germanic origins both in its ap- 
pearance in print and in the overtones it 
sounds. Some would deny it is a topic at all. 
An intellectual concept too remote from the 
popular understanding, which found its ex- 
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positors either in unsuccessful statesmen like 
Milner or in the works of such men as Ben- 
jamin Kidd and Karl Pearson (both of whom 
wrote to an audience only too ready to be 
convinced of their robustly common-sensible 
views about evolution), it nevertheless merits 
the close examination that Dr. Bernard Sem- 
mel has here awarded it, although the ap- 
proach taken is not so novel as is apparently 
claimed. The connecting links between 
Fabianism and Imperialism, in the great days 
of the controversies among both, Dr. Semmel 
sees as evidence of “a strange union” — but 
neither the Fabians nor the promoters of the 
idealistic cause of Empire saw them as such. 
Both groups set themselves up as improving 
landlords. Enemies of both more acidly con- 
sidered them benevolent despots, and some- 
times would not allow them the adjective. 

For in the imperialist movement as a 
whole there was always a strong “missionary” 
element, the desire to come to the rescue, to 
purify, to improve, and to revolutionise exist- 
ing ideas that were backward, out-of-date, 
and obstructive — and it did not matter to the 
principle involved whether these ideas were 
held by the imperialist’s own myopic fellow- 
countrymen or by benighted natives within 
the confines of British rule overseas. In 
socialism of course these same principles held 
sway. Efficiency and utilitarianism are writ- 
ten on the banners of both movements. No 
throughgoing Christian English socialist, nor 
any supporter of the “International” however 
atheistic, could well deny to mankind as a 
whole the benefits of life that he sought for 
his own country. Since by the end of the nine- 
teenth century a large portion of mankind 
dwelt within an imperial ring of one European 
kind or another, it was inevitable that a cer- 
tain identity of view would come to be com- 
mon to all those who concerned themselves 
with the fact of the existence of Empire and 
with the problems that confronted its inhabi- 
tants. 

The Fabians in particular, as Dr. Semmel 
points out, took strong exception to the nar- 
row insularity and to the bread-and-butter 
theories of their Radical predecessors in 
British politics, the Manchester school — 
theories that kept, in Sidney Webb’s words, 
“Great Britain backing on principle out of 
its proper place in the comity of the world.” 
Like the imperialists Roberts and Milner, they 


were determined to improve the stock and 
quality of the British race, and in conse- 
quence to improve also the standard of in- 
telligence of their rulers, the men in power 
(who ought, of course, to be Fabians ). Power 
was only justifiable at all so long as it was 
equated with service: Curzon the great im- 
perialist lived and died in this belief, and 
clung to office to his own indignity because he 
believed that his form of service was essential 
to his country’s welfare. The majority of the 
British people, landless and moneyless, de- 
served as good an “imperial governance” as 
did the inhabitants of India and Africa. Thus 
both these argumentative groups, in an age 
where power was held in turn by acquisitive 
Tories and by Liberals whose principles were 
frequently unascertainable, had a philosophy 
of action. It is therefore not surprising that 
we find them speaking each other’s language 
and promoting each other’s policies, while 
irritably denying that they were doing any- 
thing of the kind. 

Their main difference of opinion lay in 
their attitude towards democracy _ itself: 
socialists hailed its advent, imperialists 
winced as it came, doubting whether the 
socialist panacea of education for all would 
in fact make the majority of men so very 
much the wiser. (It was a thought that had 
previously occurred to thinkers so disparate 
as Voltaire, Treitschke, and Newman.) The 
socialists, as is amply documented by Dr. 
Semmel, had the advantage of having the 
economists on their side: economic history 
was invented by the Left, and its origin de- 
termined its future. For this reason the social- 
ists attacked with particular venom any 
from the other side, such as Joseph Cham- 
berlain and W. A. S. Hewins, who attempted 
to apply the economic dogmas that were 
not their property in the first place. In par- 
ticular, Chamberlain’s endeavour to apply 
his intelligence (in practical matters greater 
than Webb’s or Shaw’s) to the economic fu- 
ture of imperialism stirred the Left to its 
depths. But dogma betrayed the dogmatists 
who used it. The thinkers whose works Dr. 
Semmel here examines in detail all stumbled 
over intellectual difficulties in their en- 
deavours to make the road to the future plain 
and simple: when on occasion Shaw argues 
for a European control of China, or William 
Cunningham swings from Free Trade, or 
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Robert Blatchford sings the merits of patri- 
otism, or W. J. Ashley pauses, fascinated, by 
aspects of the Marxist doctrine, or H. J. 
Mackinder doubts how anything can be or- 
ganised without too greatly empowering and 
thus corrupting the organisers — all remain 
conscious of some enormity in their conduct, 
in so letting their thoughts stray into these 
unaccustomed fields. It was a feeling that 
would have been lessened had they realised 
that the arena they were fighting in was an 
artificial one, and that their battle was not 
properly either for or against the principles 
of enlightened imperialism at all, but against 
that unreal jingo image which they had too 
readily accepted as their immediately identi- 
fiable foe. 

Over this age of disputation Dr. Semmel 
presides with an impartial eye. He has writ- 
ten a useful and well-documented account of 
a force in British history that never poured 
itself down one well-marked channel, but 
surged over publicists and politicians in an 
unruly tide, thus leaving for a later generation 
the task of mopping up the mess. He has also 
obtained the “feel” and tone of a complex 
English society in an admirable way: it is no 
easy thing to put oneself not only into the 
atmosphere of another age, but into that of 
another country as well — particularly when 
both the age and the country have such 
peculiar eccentricities, and when what is said 
and written has so often little genuine rele- 
vance to what is actually afoot. 


A. P. THORNTON 
University of Toronto 


The Opium War Through Chinese Eyes, 
edited by AnTHUR WALEY; pp. 275. G. Allen: 
London, 1958, 21s.; Macmillan: New York, 
1959, $4.75. 

A History of Hong Kong, by G. B. Enpacott; 
pp. xiii + 322. Oxford University Press: Lon- 
don and New York, 1958, 30s. and $4.80. 
The Siege at Peking, by Perer FLEMING; pp. 
273. Harper: New York, 1959, $4.00; Hart- 
Davis: London, 1959, 25s. = 


“Honc Kone,” said Gladstone, “except for 
the security of commerce is unnecessary.” He 
was right in insisting that Britain was pri- 
marily interested in China for trade rather 
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than for power. Her aim, shown in the Ma- 
cartney Embassy in 1793-94 and in the Am- 
herst Mission in 1816, was to improve the 
conditions of that trade and to extend it 
throughout China by establishing diplomatic 
relations with Peking. After the abolition in 
1833 of the East India Company’s monopoly 
of Far Eastern trade she determined to 
achieve that aim, but the circumstances in 
which she sought to do so have convinced 
many that what she was really concerned 
with was the right to import opium into 
China. 

Most of the foreign merchants in Canton 
at this time traded in opium, which, as a 
means both of paying for exports wanted by 
the West and of balancing the Indian budget, 
was undoubtedly of great importance. Yet 
difficulties over the opium trade could and 
would have been settled had China not re- 
fused diplomatic contact with Britain, for 
Britain would not have been reluctant to 
sacrifice the lesser gain for the greater. The 
fact that as victor she took both should not 
blind us to what as suitor she would have 
thought proper. Opium was the occasion; the 
desire for diplomatic contact and what was 
intended to follow from that, namely the 
opening of China to British trade, was the 
cause of the first war between Britain and 
China. That and the following wars in 1856- 
58 and 1860 substituted foreign for Chinese © 
control over relations with the West, diplo- 
matic contact now being established on West- 
ern terms. It gave Britain Hong Kong and 
Kowloon, produced the system of Treaty 
Ports, took China’s tariff out of Chinese con- 
trol, gave foreigners extra-territorial rights, 
opened China to foreign missionaries, and 
bound the Chinese government to protect 
them and their converts. Humiliation of this 
order had rarely been the lot of the Son of 
Heaven. 

This history of motives and consequences 
is the background of both Dr. Waley’s and 
Mr. Endacott’s books. As an original source 
Dr. Waley’s is of lasting value, giving us from 
the diary of Lin Tsz-hsii, the Chinese Imperial 
Commissioner during the negotiations before 
the outbreak of the war, a memorable picture 
of the old scholar mandarins, prizing their 
poise and position, loving poetry and callig- 
raphy and the burning of incense, showing 
us too the unyielding nature of the crisis and 
the part played by Lin in its development. 
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Mr. Endacott, while giving us much of value, 
has done so somewhat dully, his book being 
more of a collection of incidents than the de- 
velopment of a significant story. 

The increasing humiliation of China and 
its consequences form the background of Mr. 
Fleming’s book. In the latter years of the 
nineteenth century the pressure of other Pow- 
ers not as interested as Britain in maintaining 
China’s territorial integrity or the Open Door 
in commerce ushered in the period known to 
the Chinese as Kuo Fen, or the splitting of 
the melon, when it seemed that China like 
Africa would be partitioned. Britain had no 
wish to join those eager to split the melon, 
but she could not see how to oppose them 
successfully. China’s interests also demanded 
that these Powers be resisted, but Britain was 
sure that China could not save herself alone 
and China was too suspicious of Britain to 
turn readily to her. Nor was it easy to adopt 
Curzon’s policy and uphold China by force 
as a buffer state, at the same time taking the 
lead in imposing reform upon her. This was 
beyond Britain’s strength, her commitments 
elsewhere and the strength of the opposing 
Powers being alike too great. For a while she 
sought agreements with France and Russia, 
hoping to reconcile their urge for expansion 
with the maintenance of the Open Door. But 
this was impossible, and when she reluctantly 
took Wei hai wei she abandoned her efforts 
to maintain China as a buffer state under the 
Open Door principle. She still sought, how- 
ever, to distinguish between “spheres of influ- 
ence” and “spheres of interest,” denying the 
first by continuing to insist on equal com- 
mercial rights throughout China and admit- 
ting the second as far as concessions in par- 
ticular areas were concerned, That was a 
distinction difficult to make, and it is not sur- 
prising that her policy did not fully succeed. 
Neither, however, did it fully fail —in 1898 
Britain obtained more concessions from China 
than any other power. 

There can be no more vivid illustration of 
foreign contempt for China than the fact that 
the Powers indulged in all this maneuvering 
for the advancement of their interests in 
China as though the Chinese people did not 
exist. It was from each other, not from China, 
that they anticipated trouble. Hence all were 
taken by surprise when, maddened by for- 
eign exactions, goaded by fear of the future, 
angered by the activity of the missionaries, 


Chinese hatred of everything foreign ex- 
ploded in the Boxer Rebellion. This is the 
theme of The Siege at Peking, the most at- 
tractively written and the most exciting of 
these three books, but also unfortunately the 
most ephemeral. It makes no attempt to pro- 
vide even a superficial study of the Boxers, it 
makes injudicious use of Ching-shan’s diary 
long proved to be a forgery, and its conclu- 
sions are of doubtful validity. Mr. Fleming 
blames the Legations for not sending for the 
guards earlier. It is at least arguable that they 
would have done better not to send for them 
at all, for what could the movement of an 
inadequate force through an already dis- 
turbed countryside do but precipitate conflict? 
Foreign force increased popular agitation and 
lessened respect for Imperial authority when 
it yielded. Since foreign force was itself so 
limited, was it wise in this situation to call 
upon it? At least we must say that Steiger’s 
study of the Boxers still remains a better guide 
than Mr. Fleming’s. 

It was this Boxer movement which forci- 
bly reminded the Powers of the emergence of 
something they had overlooked, Chinese na- 
tionalism, and which convinced at least the 
West that plans for the partition of China had 
better be dropped. The movement was ulti- 
mately to lead to the establishment in China 
of a stronger and yet more centralised state 
than ever the West had wished to see and to 
bring to an end that stage of history which 
opened with the Opium War. We can soon 
expect it to give us the opportunity of seeing 
not merely the Opium War but the whole of 
this period through Chinese eyes. That will 
be an experience at once valuable and chas- 
tening. 

C. L. WaYPER 


Stuart House, Cambridge 


British Intervention in Malaya, 1867-1877, 
by Cyrm PARKINSON; pp. xx + 
384. Oxford University Press, for the Uni- 
versity of Malaya Press: New York and Lon- 
don, 1960, $7.20 and 45s. 


Ir is A COMMON failing of reviewers to criti- 
cise an author for a book he has not written, 
instead of reviewing one he has; but it never- 
theless is legitimate to question the way in 
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which Professor Parkinson has defined his 
subject in this study. His subject is the British 
involvement in the turbulent internal affairs 
of the Malay states from 1867 through the 
following decade. The events he describes 
and the material he uses have been made 
familiar by many published monographs and 
secondary works, and the value of another 
book on the subject depends either on a fresh 
approach or on the use of fresh sources. 
Professor Parkinson confines himself to that 
aspect of the history of intervention which 
has occupied his predecessors; the chrono- 
logical tale of the acts of local officials. 
“British” here means British civil servants, 
soldiers, and sailors in the Straits; and 
“Malaya” means those few persons and places 
in the native states of which the local officials 
had a direct experience. 

The attitude of the Imperial Government 
to Malayan intervention is hardly touched. 
Professor Parkinson has not himself dealt 
with the sources which reveal this attitude, 
and he does not refer to a recent work which 
has, C. D. Cowan’s unpublished thesis, “The 
Origins of British Political Control in Malaya, 
1867-1878” (University of London, 1955). 
As a result, Professor Parkinson is unable to 
account for the change of policy signalised 
by Kimberley’s despatch of September 1873, 
which suggested that British Residents be 
established in the native states to advise their 
rulers. He suggests as possible explanations, 
the trend of the times, the imminent election 
of a Conservative (and therefore expansion- 
ist) government, and the fear of foreign in- 
terference; these suggestions, though reason- 
able, are disappointingly general in a work 
which is so painstakingly detailed in lesser 
matters. He discounts the effect on the Colo- 
nial Office of Seymour Clarke’s letter of 18 
July 1873, hinting at the possible interven- 
tion of other governments in Selangor, but 
research has shown that this letter certainly 
contributed to the decision to intervene. 

Professor Parkinson adheres so strictly to 
the chronological limits of his study that he 
fails even ti) summarise the treaty relations 
between Britain and the Malay States before 
1867, though some information about the 
earlier part of the story would seem necessary 
to an understanding of later developments. 
His account of the states in which interven- 
tion took place is cursory in the extreme, and 
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he writes only incidentally of the great 
Chinese migration to the peninsula which 
formed the background to intervention. No 
one would know, from his account of the 
Selangor Wars, that the Chinese had any 
part at all in them, much less that they played 
a major part in the crucial operations round 
Kuala Lumpur. Work has been done on all 
these subjects, and would have readily pro- 
vided an adequate context for Professor 
Parkinson’s story; but there is no reference 
to such studies anywhere in the book. 

The book makes up for these deficiencies 
by embellishing minor events and circum- 
stances with a wealth of detail and engaging 
anecdote. Every one of the fifty-eight ships 
which took part in the proceedings is sep- 
arately named and indexed; the expeditions 
to Perak and Sungei Ujong are accounted 
for in detail; nearly every skirmish is fully 
described and the probable motives of the 
officials at every stage of the game are ex- 
haustively discussed. In contrast, questions 
of major policy are treated with brevity and 
despatch; the 1876 controversy about future 
policy in Perak is dismissed with a couple of 
quotations from despatches and the com- 
ment, “Typically British in his approach, 
Lord Carnarvon wasted no time on philo- 
sophic principles. All he wanted was a work- 
able solution to an immediate problem.” But 
the despatches, and even more, the minutes, 
of that year, give the impression not of de- 
cision but of embarrassment, and a deter- 
mination not to commit the Colonial Office 
to definite instructions. A “workable solu- 
tion” meant ambiguous hints which local 
officials were left to interpret at their own 
risk. There were people at the Colonial Office 
who protested against this continued ob- 
servance of “a caution convenient to our- 
selves.” 

A final point. The interest of advanced 
students and specialists, already acknowl- 
edged by the provision of footnotes, would 
have been greatly encouraged by a list of 
sources; in the pioneer field of Malayan his- 
tory, where new ground is being broken all 
the time, a convenient reference to recent 
research would be very helpful. It would 
also help if the footnotes gave the actual 
document from which quotations are taken, 
instead of the provenance of the quotation 
in an unpublished dissertation which no one 
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outside the University of Malaya has any 
means of consulting. 


Emity SADKA 
The Australian National University 


The White Rajahs: A History of Sarawak 
from 1841 to 1946, by STEVEN RuNCIMAN; 
pp. xii ++ 320. Cambridge University Press: 
Cambridge and New York, 1960, 27s. 6d. and 
$5.50. 

The White Rajahs of Sarawak, by Rosert 
PAYNE; pp. 274. Funk: New York, 1960, 
$3.95; Hale: London, 1960, 18s.; Ryerson: 
Toronto, 1960, $4.75. 


In 1841 AN Englishman named James 
Brooke became Rajah of Sarawak, on the 
northwest coast of Borneo. He and the dy- 
nasty he founded were to rule for over a cen- 
tury pretty much as they pleased. Not until 
1946 was their small private nation formally 
handed over to Britain, although a more or 
less official protectorate had long prevailed, 
and Sarawak from the beginning had been a 
part of England overseas. The history of this 
curious imperial experience has now been re- 
told twice: by Sir Steven Runciman, historian 
of the Crusades and The Sicilian Vespers, and 
by Mr. Robert Payne, an industrious compiler 
of popular non-fiction. 

Sir Steven reports in his preface that his 
book was undertaken at the suggestion of the 
present Governor of Sarawak, who helped the 
distinguished Cambridge historian to travel 
about the country and made available the 
official archives. Every other source of infor- 
mation, public and private, seems equally to 
have been at his disposal. Such privileges 
have been an immense professional advan- 
tage, and the result is surely the best book 
likely to be written on the topic. 

Sir Steven’s careful work earns him the 
right to a professional sense of the historian’s 
limits. He is finely aware of the absence or 
untrustworthiness or banality of the avail- 
able records, the bias or ignorance of ob- 
servers, the irrecoverability of the past as it 
truly happened. The tone of the book sup- 
ports this awareness. Sir Steven is disen- 
chanted, clear, and worldly. He speaks to a 
reader who respects facts and distrusts in- 
terested feeling as much as himself. The sen- 
tences are short, and seem to stand at a cool 


distance from each other. There is a great gap 
between a mind like this and the savage or 
greedy lives of those whose tale is told. 
Knowledge is the chief value to which Sir 
Steven commits himself; his footnotes give 
their exact due to the obscure men who have 
written best on the Bornean rainforest or the 
social habits of a remote tribe. To know 
something precisely is to dispel the confusion 
of human affairs. Sir Steven’s intellectual 
achievement is a distinct portion of that 
civilization his tone evokes. 

The story this clear, precise voice tells 
is of variations in imperial fortune. The 
Brooke family, representing Britain, becomes 
the most recently completed wave of cul- 
tural enterprise in a part of the world where 
Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, Malays and 
Arabs, Hindus and Chinese have successively 
imposed their influence. Private interests and 
imperial advantage, religion and greed, have 
interacted with each other and with accident 
to produce what we can call, when it is 
known by a clear mind, the history of the 
area. Sir Steven’s view allows for an irony 
that criticizes misinformed idealists and of- 
ficials at home and selfish or inefficient ad- 
venturers on the spot. Men who can coolly cal- 
culate and lead within such an anarchic uni- 
verse attract such special admiration as Sir 
Steven has to give. 

This sophisticated Tory point of view 
makes of James Brooke a simple but success- 
ful man of action whose prominence is a 
function of the availability of evidence. There 
is no pretense at getting inside the man’s 
skin. We learn of an Anglo-Indian gentleman 
with money, character, and a gift for per- 
sonal administration, who believed in free 
trade and worked to put down piracy with 
the help of naval friends. He wished to de- 
velop the country without exploiting the 
natives, and to make his work advance the 
sphere of “rightmindedness” in the world. He 
liked to fight and to be a popular hero at 
home, and he quarreled jealously with his 
putative successor in old age. Sir Steven 
rarely quotes from Brooke’s own writings; 
the man and his experiences are held in 
suspension by the historian’s superior mind. 

As James is depicted as a representative 
of the early, individualistic phase of empire, 
so his successor Rajah Charles becomes a 
specimen of late Victorian colonialism. Auto- 
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cracy is regularized. A small civil service 
files reports. Mistresses are allowed but not 
armchairs. The territory of Sarawak expands. 
History stops and administration begins. 

With the third and last of the Rajahs, 
Vyner Brooke, we reach the beginning of the 
end. A government dentist is appointed and 
oil discovered. There are anniversary celebra- 
tions and a paper constitution. Years of 
meagre prosperity and provincial detail are 
interrépted by Japanese invasion. The war 
is followed almost immediately by succession 
to Britain. A little story of empire is neatly 
concluded, to be detachedly compared to 
those that preceded it, and may follow: the 
Chinese wait in the wings. 

Mr. Payne’s approach is less sophisticated. 
Judging from his acknowledgments and the 
implications of the narrative, the evidence for 
his book was just what sufficed for a colorful 
consecutive story. His tone is that of a 
travelogue; he addresses the old fashioned 
“we” who long to “dream” of a legendary 
East. For Mr. Payne the first Rajah was a 
“debonair” adventurer penetrating an alien 
and exciting lotus land, a Halliburtonish 
schoolboy who fought bravely and ruled 
wisely. Anecdotes bring out his restlessness, 
his gaiety, his violence. We are brought 
familiarly into his mind: “James was touched 
by the kindness of the Malays.” Mr. Payne’s 
approach to Charles and Vyner is equally 
assured. 

The result is a far better sense of the per- 
sons involved than Sir Steven provides, if 
only we could believe that the persons so 
vividly sketched were ever real. Sir Steven 
omits what he cannot find; from his own re- 
sources and the expectations of the audience 
he wishes to please, Mr. Payne introduces new 
identities to fill the historical void. 

A void it apparently remains. The true 
experience of these Englishmen has escaped 
both books. It cannot be located in their 
own words (of which Mr. Payne creditably 
supplies fair specimens), for these do not, 
except for some philosophizing on the course 
of empire by Rajah Charles, express distinct 
selves. We are reminded of Speke or Burton, 
of Kipling’s characters or Orwell’s; but we 
learn nothing individually new. Nor do the 
events exhibit any over-arching principle. 
The generalizations we can infer are more in- 
terestingly illustrated elsewhere, in India or 
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Africa or the Middle East. Sarawak seems 
to have been an anomaly without being 
original. The very superiority of Sir Steven’s 
mind to the quality of the life he chronicles 
is distressing — more so than the commonplace 
vulgarity of Mr. Payne. Where no new prin- 
ciple or quality of experience is educible, 
none should be manufactured. But perhaps 
one’s tone should not express an indifference 
to the moral vacuum it so coolly discloses. 
JONATHAN BisHop 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Britain in the Pacific Islands, by WmL1aAM 
PARKER pp. xii + 454. Clarendon 
Press: Oxford, 1960, 55s.; Oxford University 
Press: New York, 1960, $8.80. 


THE ISLANDs OF the Pacific are small, distant 
from the metropolitan countries which con- 
trol them, and for the most part lacking in 
economic resources. In the present century 
their strategic significance has also dwindled, 
and they are now overshadowed in impor- 
tance by the colonial areas of Africa and Asia. 
Historians have therefore generally neglected 
them; indeed their serious study has hardly 
begun. Yet the men of the nineteenth century 
thought the islands important, and Professor 
Morrell’s book surveys their attitudes to the 
islands and the history of their contacts with 
the indigenous people. He has written what 
will be the standard work on the Pacific area 
for some time to come, and written it to 
chronicle not what London or Paris, Berlin 
or Washington did or thought about the is- 
lands, but what was done and thought by 
men who themselves went out to the Pacific. 

Morrell’s book is a piece of meticulous 
scholarship and balanced judgment. He has 
brooded over the material for about a genera- 
tion; he began the book before the birth of 
his daughter, who on its completion com- 
piled the index. The result is a calm, methodi- 
cal account, but one from which some of the 
excitement which the very name “the South 
Seas” conjures up is missing. 

As its title suggests, the main theme of 
the book is the relations between Great 
Britain and the islands in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This is, of course, only one aspect of 
Pacific history; its selection is justified by 
Morrell because of the unity lent to his theme 
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by the sea power of Great Britain. Inevitably 
this limitation involves some distortion of 
perspective and some disappointment for 
the reader: he is offered an account of Tahit- 
ian history up to 1842, but then no more; of 
Hawaii up to the time of its annexation by 
the United States, after which it disappears 
from history. One must respect the limits an 
author sets himself, but one must also point 
out that judgement may be warped by them. 
For example, German activity in Samoa and 
New Guinea seemed important to the British, 
who took colonies seriously, but Mr. A. J. P. 
Taylor has made a good case for believing 
that they figured much less prominently on 
Bismarck’s map. To concentrate on British 
relations with the ‘Pacific islands therefore 
leads to some distortion. 

If Morrell’s theme occasionally leads to a 
certain lack of perspective, its great strength 
is its departure from a metropolitan outlook 
on the islands to the situation inside the 
Pacific itself. This is a refreshing change of 
emphasis in colonial history, and it enables 
the author to do better justice to the activities 
of private individuals, of sandal-wood traders, 
planters, and missionaries, whose place in the 
expansion of Europe is often swallowed up in 
accounts of governmental and official activity. 

Nevertheless, this Pacific-centred ap- 
proach carries its own dangers. The records 
on which Morrell relies are those of Euro- 
peans, because this is the documentary ma- 
terial which is readily available, but these 
supply only half the picture. One needs to 
know how the indigenous people reacted 
before one can offer a complete history of 
what happened in the Pacific. There is in- 
digenous written material to be found in the 
islands themselves, but equally vital is the 
information of social anthropologists. Mor- 
rell is aware of the problem of describing 
both sides of a “culture-contact” situation, 
but his own account is a European-centred 
one, and therefore incomplete. In his descrip- 
tion, for instance, of Tahiti in the early nine- 
teenth century he might have deepened his 
description had he given equal emphasis to 
the memoirs of Arii Taimai interpreted 
through the anthropological works of Wil- 
liamson or Handy. It is not enough for the 
historian to follow his traditional sources: he 
must be something of a social anthropologist 
as well. 


These criticisms may seem churlish, be- 
cause colonial historians owe a great debt to 
Professor Morrell. He has written an im- 
mensely valuable, scholarly book which will 
be a starting point and a standard of refer- 
ence for those historians whom the author 
expects to follow him. 

F. J. 
The Australian National University 


Crimean Blunder, by PETER Gruss; pp. 297. 
Holt: New York, 1960, $4.50; Muller: Lon- 
don, 1960, 25s. 

Good-bye Dolly Gray: The Story of the Boer 
War, by Rayne Krucer; pp. 507. Lippin- 
cott: Philadelphia, 1960, $8.50; Cassell: Lon- 
don, 1960, 30s. 


IN THE FOREWORD to his book Mr. Gibbs says 
that his purpose is to tell a plain story of the 
blunders in the Crimea rather than to pretend 
a formal history. A master of word-craftsman- 
ship, he tells his plain story exceedingly well, 
and it gains in interest when it is read to- 
gether with Rayne Kruger’s book on the 
Boer War. That war too was marked by mili- 
tary errors and misadventures, and it too 
was entered into by an England unprepared 
for war and by a people who vociferously 
waved their flags with little sensibility and 
less responsibility as they blithely sang the 
popular song, “Good-bye Dolly Gray.” From 
the Boer War England did learn the necessity 
of doing something about her military in- 
adequacies. But the main point which 
emerges from a reading of these two books is 
that twice in a half-century Victorian Eng- 
land not only blundered into but welcomed 
wars she did not know how to fight. 

After deftly describing the warlike mood 
of the English people in 1852-53, Mr. Gibbs 
relates the well-known errors of Lord Aber- 
deen, Lord Palmerston, Queen Victoria, Louis 
Napoleon, and Czar Nicholas I in bringing 
on the useless and pointless war in the 
Crimea. He then vividly describes the prin- 
cipal battles of the war, recounts the work 
of Florence Nightingale (to whom he is too 
kind), describes the horrors of the “hospital” 
at Scutari, the fantastic and stupid Charge 
of the Light Brigade, and the blundering 
idiocy of officers on both the Allied and the 
Russian sides. The difference between this ac- 
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count and others is that Gibbs pays more at- 
tention to the patient, misused, and long- 
suffering ordinary soldiers, who fought stead- 
fastly on though endangered again and again 
by the imbecility of their officers. Hence, in 
describing a part of the battle of Alma, he 
writes, “It was won by no tactical planning; 
no effective attempt had been made to turn 
the enemy’s flank; no thought had been given 
to where the enemy weakness might be. . . . 
The generals . . . had cut themselves off from 
their commands, and neither of them had 
played any part in the battle whatsoever. It 
had been left to the British soldier to carry 
the day, not by military competence, but by 
sheer disciplined courage.” And in the bat- 
tle for the Great Redoubt it was the British 
soldier who redeemed the stupidity of his 
commanders. 

Throughout the book the author makes 
some striking and perceptive comments about 
the military competence of the chief actors in 
the drama. Lord Cardigan “wanted to charge 
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the enemy up hill and against obviously over- 
whelming numbers.” Lucan, “who had never 
before been on active service . . . had no no- 
tions about tactics at all but was ready to 
disagree with Cardigan on principle.” Prior 
to the war, the outstanding achievement of 
St. Arnaud, the French commander, was “to 
betray the régime he was being paid to de- 
fend.” Lord Lyons (whose contribution to 
the winning of the war the author correctly 
evaluates) “never shared Raglan’s scruples 
about misleading the enemy.” And Lord Rag- 
lan, the English commander, was “a bad gen- 
eral . . . but a good man,” who “lost a lot of 
battles but won a lot of hearts.” 

Although Mr. Gibbs’ book will delight the 
general reader, it will be of slight value to 
historians. Depending largely on Kinglake’s 
Invasion of the Crimea and Cecil Woodham- 
Smith’s The Reason Why, he has consulted 
very few primary sources, and he has added 
no new facts or interpretations. Mr. Kruger’s 
superbly organized and lucidly written book 
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is also directed to the general reader, but it is 
also in many respects the best account in 
reasonable compass of the Boer War. After 
describing vividly the disasters to English 
arms in the early battles of the war and the 
world-wide reactions to these defeats, Mr. 
Kruger traces with confident dexterity the 
guerrilla campaigns waged by the Boers over 
the vast expanse of the Veld. The Boer War 
was a war against space, and in it appeared 
such new methods of warfare as blockhouses, 
concentration camps, and barbed wire en- 
tanglements. 

A striking feature of the book is the bril- 
liant and unforgettable portraits that are 
drawn of the leading personalities. Although 
Mr. Kruger is related to Paul Kruger, the great 
Boer leader, and was born and educated in 
South Africa, no pro-Kruger or pro-Boer 
biases mar his judgment. Of Paul Kruger, the 
author writes, “The boy of ten who went on 
the Great Trek had grown into a monumen- 
tally hideous patriarch who sat, square and 
squat, on the open verandah . . . puffing his 
meerschaum, and growling out opinions with 
papal infallibility in rich Bible-ese.” He re- 
sembled “paleolithic man in a frock coat.” 
The “emotionally immature Kitchener,” hav- 
ing no scruples as to means, preferred to be 
misunderstood rather than to be suspected of 
human feelings. General Redvers Buller, 
“whose big bones were well covered, par- 
ticularly in the region of the stomach,” 
emerges as “the most over-rated general” 
in England’s history. Equally apt descriptions 
are given of the three ablest Boer leaders, 
the “near-mad” Christian de Wet, Louis 
Botha, and Loos de la Rey — “the only man 
of original genius to emerge on either side.” 
Lord Milner, whose logic was impeccable 
and whose administrative skill was unques- 
tioned, was lacking in human understanding 
and was detested by the Boers more than any 
other Englishman in South Africa. He 
emerges as the chief villain in the story. The 
author is, I believe, too harsh with Milner 
and perhaps too charitable toward Joseph 
Chamberlain. 

The Boer War, like the American Revolu- 
tionary War, was as much a civil war between 
whites as it was an imperial war. It was both 
unnecessary and stupid, and it emphasized 
how foggy, confused, and unpredictable bat- 
tles can be. At the battle of Colenso, Gen- 


eral Buller, though half his forces had not 
even been engaged, ordered his army to re- 
treat; at Colesburg, General French’s attack 
was conducted with more optimism than fore- 
sight; at Spion Kop, General Warren did not 
really know where his men were, and there 
was confusion as to who actually was in com- 
mand. The jealousy between Buller and 
Kitchener needlessly prolonged the fighting. 
The three most famous sieges — Ladysmith, 
Mafeking, and Kimberley — resulted in 
grossly inflated reputations for White, Baden- 
Powell, and Kekewich, inflated because the 
Boers’ greatest weakness was in siege opera- 
tions. 

Prison camps and hospitals were also in- 
adequate and poorly administered. So little 
thought was given to prisoner-of-war camps 
that at Waterval one man in four was infected 
with enteric fever, dysentery, or malaria. The 
hospital at Bloemfontein resembled that at 
Scutari, for there were not enough mattresses 
or pillows, there were not enough doctors or 
nurses, and not even the most elementary 
sanitation. Fully two-thirds of the British 
Army’s fatalities were the result of disease. 
The Crimean War had apparently taught the 
British very little! 

The Boer War did nothing to solve and 
much to complicate the real problem in South 
Africa — not whether Boer or Briton should 
rule, but how white and non-white might live 
in harmony. Nevertheiess, as the author 
points out, there were some real gains. The 
military reforms it initiated spared England 
“the disastrous consequences of entering 
World War I equipped with a Crimean men- 
tality,” and it substantially put an end to old- 
style imperialism and opened up the twen- 
tieth-century prospect of “Commonwealth 
partnership instead of anyone’s para- 
mountcy.” 

ARVEL B. Erickson 
Western Reserve University 


The Manchester School of Economics, by 
D. Grampp; pp. xi + 155. Stan- 
ford University Press: Stanford, Calif., 1960, 
$4.00; Oxford University Press: London, 
1960, 25s. 


Tuts stim AND highly readable volume has 
two avowed purposes, the first to dispel a 
popular misconception that identifies the 
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Manchester School with a policy of unbridled 
laissez faire, and the second to describe “what 
the school was, what it did, why and how it 
did it, and what became of it.” While mak- 
ing use of some manuscript material, notably 
the minutes of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, the book is based largely on in- 
formation familiar to historians. The author 
wishes his study to be judged not upon the 
originality of his evidence but upon the val- 
idity of the conclusions drawn. 

Mr. Grampp distinguishes five groups, 
plus some individuals who fit into none, with- 
in the Manchester School: the Gradgrinds, 
the humanitarian businessmen, the pacifists, 
the Philosophic Radicals, and the middle- 
class radicals. Clearly and systematically he 
shows how complex were the motives and 
ultimate objectives of these groups; how for 
the great majority free trade was quite sec- 
ondary to other considerations; how, indeed, 
the Manchester School was no school at all 
“except in the sense of being united by a 
single purpose between 1838 and 1846; the 
complete and immediate repeal of the corn 
laws.” 

None of the economists well-known in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, Mr. 
Grampp points out, was a member of the 
Manchester School, and all of them were in 
varying degrees opposed to complete and im- 
mediate repeal of the corn laws, putting 
considerations of national security, social 
justice, and economic efficiency above unal- 
loyed free trade. Hence their arguments were 
employed, sometimes in twisted form, by op- 
ponents of repeal. Ricardo’s dictum that 
money wages necessarily fall with the price 
of corn, for example, was extremely embar- 
rassing to the League. 

Opposition to the repeal of restrictions 
on trade came not only from outside the 
League. Mr. Grampp uses the minutes of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce and the 
Manchester newspapers to prove to the hilt 
that the businessmen who supported the 
League were not firmly committed to a policy 
of laissez faire. A study of their behavior in 
the years following repeal shows that they 
were eager for government intervention 
whenever it served their self-interest. Indeed, 
what the businessmen hoped to gain from 
repeal was not to establish international free 
trade, but to arrest the growth of manufac- 
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turing abroad and thus acquire nothing less 
than a monopoly on the world market. This 
picture of the search for security bears re- 
markable resemblances to Professor Gal- 
braith’s portrait of the American business- 
man today. Mr. Grampp aptly recalls Ri- 
cardo’s dictum: “In principle, nothing as 
odious as monopoly and restriction; in prac- 
tice, nothing so salutary and desirable.” 

The author is somewhat less successful in 
establishing other points. His contention that 
we should take the business members of the 
League at their word when they claimed to 
believe that repeal would raise both money 
and real wages is not well supported. W. R. 
Greg, whom Mr. Grampp cites as presenting 
the “best reasoned statement made by a 
businessman of the viewpoint of his class,” 
unequivocally states that repeal will reduce 
money wages. Mr. Grampp also exaggerates 
the importance of the League. The preface 
begins: “This is a study of the Manchester 
School, which was a group of businessmen 
who forced Great Britain to repeal its corn 
laws and thereby to commit itself finally to 
free trade.” But this statement is partially be- 
lied by the author’s own remarks later on 
about the impact of the Irish famine and 
about the many other forces contributing to 
repeal and to the coming of free trade. The 
chapter'on “The School after Repeal” is 
an interesting collection of miscellany de- 
signed to reinforce points made earlier, but it 
is certainly not a systematic treatment of 
the subject. Nothing is said of the Liverpool 
Financial Reform Association, the National 
Parliamentary and Financial Reform Associa- 
tion, and other groups that tried to carry on 
as successors of the League. Finally, a minor 
point, it seems to be implied that the Reform 
Act of 1832 created the 4os.-freeholder 
franchise. 

The pithiest passage in this stimulating 
essay concludes a discussion of Cobden’s 
pacifism versus the self-interested bellicosity 
of the Manchester businessmen: “There is a 
visible expression of it in Manchester on St. 
Ann’s Square. At one end there is a statue of 
Cobden and at the other end a war memorial. 
Each has its back to the other, and whoever 
placed them there was remarkably obtuse or 
very subtle.” 

WENDELL N. CALKINS 


Wabash College 
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The Fashionable Lady in the 19th Century by Charles H. Gibbs-Smith; pp. 184. 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office: London, 1960, 25s. 
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The plates above and on the opposite page, appearing on pp. 10-11, offer a survey of 
changing fashions of women’s dress from 1800 to 1900. 
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Critical Essays on the Poetry of Tennyson, 
edited by JoHN KiLtLHaM; pp. viii + 263. 
Barnes and Noble: New York, 1960, $5.50; 
Routledge and Kegan Paul: London, 1960, 
28s. 

Tennyson: The Growth of a Poet, by JEROME 
HaMiLtTon BuckLey; pp. 298. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press: Cambridge, Mass., 1960, $5.75. 


Mr. KiLLHAM AND Mr. Buckley agree that 
Tennyson's poetry deserves and can hold a 
twentieth-century audience. Mr. Killham’s 
book is a collection of essays, most of which 
have been previously published in periodi- 
cals, by over a dozen of Tennyson’s recent 
and sympathetic critics. In the survey of re- 
cent criticism with which he prefaces his col- 
lection, Mr. Killham argues for yet more sym- 
pathy, asking critics to record not just the 
historical and psychological interest but also 
the pleasure they find in Tennyson, and re- 
minding them of Wordsworth’s remark that 
if even one of a poet’s works pleases us, we 
should return with new expectation to what 
has before displeased. Mr. Buckley would not 
admit that so much of Tennyson can dis- 
please even at first reading. He thinks that 
Tennyson is a major poet, the greatest be- 
tween Wordsworth and Yeats, and he cites 
as one of the marks of his greatness the fact 
that he wrote many good poems. Further, 
many of these poems were written after he 
became Poet Laureate in 1850, an honor pre- 
vious commentators such as Harold Nicolson 
and Paull Baum tend to regard as a death- 
blow to an interesting young lyric poet. Mr. 
Buckley goes to Tennyson as one goes to a 
major poet, ready to find the evidence of a 
major talent everywhere, and he finds as 
much to admire in The Idylls of the King as 
in In Memoriam, as much to excite in the 
calmly explicit “Crossing the Bar” of Tenny- 
son’s old age as in the evocative “Mariana” 
of his youth. 

A poet from whose extensive work we 
can properly expect pleasure, a great poet 
who has produced a major body of work: 
these are large claims. Mr. Killham sets out to 
make good his claim by carefully arranging 
the essays in his collection so that the reader 
is led from G. M. Young’s warm and knowl- 
edgeable explanation of why Tennyson was 
popular in his own century, through several 
evaluations of how much of his verse is viable 


in ours, to a group of close analyses of the 
excellences of individual poems. But while 
Mr. Killham is leading the reader from the 
general to the specific terms of Tennyson’s 
success, most of the critics in his collection 
sooner or later consider the terms of Tenny- 
son’s failure. An increasingly urban, uncer- 
tain civilization, Mr. Young writes, delighted 
in Tennyson because of his great powers of 
description and gnomic utterance. But Ten- 
nyson sustained his popularity, Mr. Young 
also suggests, because his readers did not ask 
what he could not give, the wit and flexibility 
which would have prevented him from seem- 
ing pontifical and silly to later generations. 
Arthur J. Carr thinks that these later genera- 
tions do respond when as in In Memoriam 
Tennyson expresses in the vocabulary of a 
profound private loss the frustration of living 
in a time of crumbling traditions. H. M. Mc- 
Luhan thinks that his use of the picturesque 
and of the romantic or “little” epic brings 
him close to modern poets and modern read- 
ers. But Mr. Carr also observes that Tennyson 
fails to speak to us when, as in much of the 
poetry after In Memoriam, he resolves frustra- 
tion in idyllic moods he cannot make us feel, 
and Mr. McLuhan remarks that Tennyson too 
often spoils our pleasure in his precise 
imagery and brilliantly finished epiphanies 
by explicitly stating the point that image or 
episode has already made. 

And so it goes. In one essay G. Robert 
Stange amply demonstrates the subtlety with 
which in an early poem, “The Hesperides,” 
Tennyson uses symbol and myth to drama- 
tize his uncertainties about the function of 
the poet. In another essay on a later poem, 
“Demeter and Persephone,” Mr..Stange shows 
Tennyson handling the same theme with un- 
diminished powers until he forces a resolu- 
tion Mr. Stange judges to ring false. W. W. 
Robson in a fine essay on “Ulysses” wonders 
why Tennyson, particularly in his last years, 
chose to write in the language of a minor 
poet even when he was clearly stirred by the 
importance of what he was saying. Graham 
Hough in a reply to Cleanth Brooks’ rigorous 
analysis of “Tears, Idle Tears” protests that 
the poem proceeds not by a system of in- 
tellectually sustained tensions but from a 
deep personal melancholy which, he hints, 
Tennyson was not always lucky enough to 
tap. T. S. Eliot in a tribute to the variety, 
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abundance, and competence which make 
Tennyson a great poet regrets that after the 
major achievement of In Memoriam Tenny- 
son subsided into “the surface flatterer of his 
own time.” If, as Mr. Killham urges, pleasure 
should encourage us to turn to what has be- 
fore displeased, the collective judgment of 
the critics in his anthology is that there is 
good reason to turn, and much to turn to. 

Each of these judgments proposes in one 
form or another the idea that there are two 
Tennysons and that the more interesting, the 
private poet, capitulated to the sententious 
public vates. Mr. Killham is impatient with 
this idea, believing that the important matter 
now is not where the private poet surrendered; 
but “how far a poet like Tennyson may be 
said to have adjusted his private insights and 
feelings” to his contemporaries’ demand that 
their sages help them comprehend a revolu- 
tionary time. Some of the critics in Mr. Kill- 
ham’s anthology -- notably F. E. L. Priestley, 
whose intelligent exposition of The Idylls of 
the King shows the Laureate masterfully or- 
ganizing his poem to name and explore the 
fundamental political, social, and moral ques- 
tions of his period — do consider Tennyson’s 
attempts to reconcile his poetic and vatic re- 
sponsibilities. But none considers these at- 
tempts as fully or as usefully as Mr. Buckley 
in his book. This is a book with much to rec- 
ommend it. It is written in a firm, lucid prose. 
It includes, from the collection of Tennyson 
papers at Harvard, previously unpublished 
material which documents further Tennyson’s 
careful habits of revision. Although it is 
neither a biography nor a complete commen- 
tary on the poetry, Buckley’s remarkable eye 
for telling biographical detail produces a 
strong sense of a complicated man at each of 
the important stages in a distinguished ca- 
reer, and his elucidation of the major poems 
and his chronicle of the publication and con- 
tents of each volume of poems make his study 
a convenient handbook to the poetry. But 
the chief of its virtues is that it describes, in 
chronological sequence, the development of 
one Tennyson. “For there was no real break 
in Tennyson’s career,” Mr. Buckley writes. 
“His development depended not on a sacri- 
fice of the personal vision, but on the constant 
interaction between public knowledge and 
private feeling.” 

Mr. Buckley’s conception of a single Ten- 
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nyson helps him to accomplish three valuable 
ends. First, more convincingly than any of 
the poet’s previous commentators, he dis- 
plays the coherence and amplitude of the 
major themes Tennyson addressed from his 
first poems to his last. The images of limitless 
calm with which he often ends his late poems, 
for example, may in themselves seem easy 
dissolutions of questions the poet cannot re- 
solve. But in Mr. Buckley’s account they ap- 
pear rather to be the hard-won conclusions of 
a long investigation of man’s desire for the 
infinite, an investigation in which Tennyson 
explored (in The Idylls, for example) the 
dangers as well as the promises of this desire. 
As Mr. Buckley traces through the poetry the 
other great themes — the problem of identity, 
the nature of reality, the possibility of sig- 
nificant human action in a universe men do 
not wholly know —even the often-ignored 
late poems accumulate resonances, and Ten- 
nyson begins to emerge not as a talented 
lyricist who failed into public eminence, but 
as an extraordinarily sensitive and respon- 
sive poet who never ceased to grow into new 
perceptions and to modify his medium to ex- 
press them. 

Related to the major themes and more im- 
portant in Tennyson’s work than any of them 
is the problem of the poet’s function, and 
Mr. Buckley’s second accomplishment is to 
discuss more carefully than any of the previ- 
ous commentators the relationship between 
the poet who was Laureate and a public 
which was in a sense his constituents. From 
the Cambridge days when he risked his career 
to bring money to the Spanish liberals to the 
Aldworth afternoons when England’s poet 
sought refuge from those who today would be 
called his fans, Tennyson was conscious of a 
disparity between his public and private re- 
sponsibilities. But as even these examples 
suggest, the terms of the disparity changed. 
The unknown young man sought public com- 
mitment, the distinguished public figure 
privacy. In the long perspective of a single 
Tennyson Mr. Buckley acutely discerns the 
several stages and strategies by which the 
change was negotiated: from the stunningly 
appropriate (and later suppressed) image in 
the 1832 poems of a balloonist communicat- 
ing by flags with the crowd below to the resi- 
dent of the Palace of Art moving half-way 
into the valley; then from the experimenta- 


tion with various persona in a series of por- 
traits of the poet in the 1830's and ’40’s to the 
“T” who speaks In Memoriam but who, Ten- 
nyson was at pains to point out, is “not al- 
ways the author’; finally from the new Laur- 
eate experimenting in the monodrama Maud 
to the plays which seek an immediate audi- 
ence, to the reluctantly accepted peerage, to 
the last poems damning Zola and the aesthetes 
and the crass, faithless time which had not 
gone the way the Laureate had pointed. 
Mr. Buckley perhaps too readily accepts 
Tennyson’s distaste for celebrity, with its 
train of interviewers and souvenir hunters, 
as tokening a continuing reluctance to come 
fully into the world. I also think that he un- 
derestimates the possibilities of the prophetic 
office when he cites Tennyson’s frequent dis- 
sents from current opinion as evidence of his 
poetic independence. But he is surely right to 
insist as he does that the poet sought com- 
munity but never complete identity with his 
public. For it was precisely his difference 
from them, his sense of himself as peculiarly 
endowed to perceive and express what lay be- 
yond the show of things, which in his own 
eyes made him useful to his contemporaries, 
and only a view such as Buckley’s, which sees 
Tennyson not as declining but as growing 
into a public poet, can begin to comprehend 
the demanding requirements of his role and 
to study the talents which enabled him to 
play it successfully. 

Because he does insist that Tennyson re- 
mained a poet, the final value of Mr. Buck- 
ley’s book is that it is a study of the Poet as 
Public Man. Here its value is compromised 
by a self-imposed limitation. Its author 
regrets in the preface that his plan does 
not permit him to demonstrate the great- 
ness of Tennyson’s technical achievement. 
So far as the argument of the book takes 
us, therefore, Tennyson is a great poet 
primarily because he remained aware of the 
requirements of poetry and used them to 
work out great themes. He did work them 
out: Buckley’s Tennyson did not simply re- 
flect a dominant state of mind but helped 
to make and move it by furnishing his public 
with some of the formulas by which it un- 
derstood its time. Like the great statesmen 
and divines and _prose-prophets — Glad- 
stone and Maurice and Carlyle —he pos- 
sessed power to shape his time; unlike them, 


he won and exercised this power by writing 
poems, and that is a point worth making 
against the critics who regard Tennyson’s 
entry into the world as a loss. But the next 
point to make is that the ultimate source of 
his power was not the magnitude of his 
themes nor the intensity of his dedication to 
poetry but the character of his poetic lan- 
guage. What is this language which can con- 
tain “the constant interaction between public 
knowledge and private feeling”? How does 
it change when knowledge and feeling 
change, and how is it modulated to serve the 
different public needs of a society as well as 
the varying moods of a sensibility? To adapt 
Mr. Killham’s phrase, what we need now to 
consider is not how far but how — how in the 
very words and devices of his poems — Ten- 
nyson adjusted his private insights and feel- 
ings to reach and influence the thoughts and 
feelings of his readers. 

A close study of the language by which 
Tennyson won and moved his large audience 
will measure a dimension of his greatness 
Mr. Killham and Mr. Buckley acknowledge 
but only begin to explore. Even without such 
exploration, however, both justify their claims 
for Tennyson. For all their discomfort with 
Tennyson’s later work, the essayists in Mr. 
Killham’s anthology do set out a number of 
technical devices and a number of poems in 
which critics and readers can take pleasure. 
Mr. Buckley furnishes a single Tennyson to 
whom all these devices and poems can be re- 
lated, a Tennyson who worked hard and with 
increasing competence at his craft and who 
produced a major body of work. Mr. Buckley 
offers little to feed speculation about how 
Tennyson’s technical development kept pace 
with his intellectual growth, little to define 
precisely what Eliot’s lyric Tennyson, for ex- 
ample, contributed to the architectonic in- 
telligence Priestley displays at work in The 
Idylls, little to suggest precisely how a late 
poem like “Demeter and Persephone” might 
be expected to differ in more than its con- 
clusion from an early poem on the same 
theme. But Mr. Buckley’s book does set such 
speculation afoot by offering a Tennyson who 
did grow and who did not fail, and if we are 
to find in his work the intellectual and esthetic 
excitement of a great poet, it is to such a Ten- 
nyson that we must look. 

D. J. G. 
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The Swinburne Letters, edited by Cecu. Y. 
Lanc; volumes 3 and 4, 1875-1882; pp. 
vi + 335 and vi + 325. Yale University Press: 
New Haven, Conn., 1960, $15.00. 


THE THIRD AND fourth volumes of The Swin- 
burne Letters take us from 1875, when the 
poet was thirty-eight, through 1882 (not 
through 1892 as erroneously indicated by the 
dust jacket on my copy). There are 610 let- 
ters in all, some few from Swinburne’s ac- 
quaintances and a few plaintive notes from 
the poet’s mother to Theodore Watts, the 
poet’s self-appointed companion and guard- 
ian, inquiring after her son’s well being. 
These letters span perhaps the most sensa- 
tional and surely the most pathetic years of 
Swinburne’s life. His health is ruined by a 
variety of dissipations. His gradual alienation 
from his literary acquaintances continues. In 
1879 Watts finally saves him from his own 
incompetence at living and from an alco- 
holic’s death. He is “incarcerated” for the 
rest of his life at The Pines, Putney, with 
only an occasional excursion forth — usually 
to see his family, once to meet the aged Hugo 
in Paris. The record of alienations is punc- 
tuated by involvement in violent controversy. 
As early as 1863 Rossetti’s coolness was evi- 
dent, and when Rossetti died in 1882, Swin- 
burne did not attend his funeral. It would 
have been, he writes, “a painful mockery.” 
Did Watts subtly forbid attendance? Or was 
Swinburne in his remark merely again parad- 
ing his pathetic capacity for alienation? His 
relations with Richard Holt Hutton, editor 
of The Spectator, foundered, and he never re- 
ceived another favorable review in that mag- 
azine. Meredith became distant, and Tenny- 
son was put off (if accounts of their meeting 
can be given credence ). His resignation from 
the Arts Club was requested. 

Did he love abuse in order that his 
conscience would allow him the pleasure of 
attack? The business with Robert Buchanan, 
who attacked Swinburne (among others) in 
The Fleshly School of Poetry, and the con- 
troversy over Shakespeare’s plays with F. J. 
Furnivall seem cases in point despite Swin- 
burne’s unconvincing pose of being above re- 
taliation. When he attempts in an outrageous 
way to force Browning to take his side in the 
controversy with Furnivall, one is convinced 
of his rage for crisis. His coldness of tone in 
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letter after letter to Chatto, his publisher, dis- 
plays another aspect of this self-annihilating 
trait. 

In spite of his violent and sometimes 
raucous pen, it is true, as his biographer 
Lafourcade has pointed out, that “in the 
midst of his worst excesses, erotic, political 
or others, Swinburne’s muse will always pre- 
serve a vine-leaf of respectability.” He is far 
from being an enfant terrible even when his 
reputation suggests that he might be. Wit- 
ness his horror at Zola’s L’Assommoir, a 
“damnable dunghill of a book.” His pen is 
sharp in controversy but his satire creaks. 
Any one of a number of letters to various edi- 
tors will stand as evidence. Witness his attack 
upon the Society for the Suppression of Vice 
(letter 619): “First, then, I would fain find 
expression for my profound astonishment at 
the revelation . . . that ‘the book entitled 
Rabelais’ is ‘an undoubtedly meritorious 
literary performance.’ Beneath the shock of 
such an admission the brain reels and the 
eyes dazzle. The verdict of centuries is at last 
reversed. “The book entitled Rabelais’ is at 
length found to be not wholly worthless.” He 
proceeds to score the secretary of the society 
with sarcastic irony: “The book entitled Mil- 
ton is not so immaculate as the virtuous who 
have never read it may fain to believe. Of 
the book entitled Dryden, the book entitled 
Pope, and the book entitled Swift, I need 
scarcely speak, and should indeed, in the 
presence of the Society . . . prefer to pass 
them by with a shudder and a blush.” There 
is something too contrived about it; his prose, 
about which he apparently had his own grave 
reservations, bears too great a weight. Some- 
where within him a dry-as-dust scholar 
begged for release. There is also a certain 
childishness: reference to Furnivall as Flunk- 
ivall and H. Buxton Forman as Fuxton Bore- 
man amuse only slightly (or have we been 
jaded by modern advertising and such things 
as Serutan?). 

With all this said, these two volumes, 
particularly volume III, are of greater inter- 
est than volumes I and II. Volume III begins 
with a penetrating criticism of Gosse’s judg- 
ment upon Catullus’ versification, includes 
the well-known autobiographical letter to 
Stedman (number 600), interesting com- 
ments on religion (706), and the rejection 
of the appellation “Pre-Raphaelite” (727), 


among other important letters. There is a de- 
cided tailing-off in volume IV, however, 
when Swinburne, now safe at The Pines, deaf 
and a living museum piece, writes to his 
mother that “after all it is only on rare oc- 
casions that I really feel the want of ears, 
going out so very seldom as I do — and I am 
unspeakably thankful that my eyes, which I 
should feel the want of more than most peo- 
ple, are so good and strong.” The poet at only 
forty-five lives surrounded by silence. 

Hazarp ADAMS 
Michigan State University 


Cardinal Newman as an Historian, by 
Tuomas S. BOKENKOTTER; pp. x + 156. Uni- 
versité de Louvain, Receuil de Travaux 
dW Histoire et de Philologie, 4e Série, Fasc. 19. 
Bibliothéque de l'Université, Bureaux de 
Receuil: Louvain, 1959, FB 150. 


IN THE MULTIPLICITY of works about New- 
man, it would seem that no aspect of his 
career could have passed without scrutiny. 


Yet his work as an historian has received rel- 
atively little attention from recent students of 
Newman, who have dealt with him from bio- 
graphical, literary, or religious points of view. 
This hiatus is regrettable, since the study of 
history played an important role in shaping 
Newman’s outlook: his conversion may be 
described as an experience in history, the re- 
sult of his researches on the Church of the 
Fathers which led him to locate its modern 
representative first at Canterbury and then at 
Rome. Newman’s historical works (notably 
The Arians of the Fourth Century and the 
Essay on the Development of Christian Doc- 
trine) were not without historical merit: 
Doellinger and Duchesne regarded Newman 
as leading authority on the patristic ages. 
And although these works, the product of the 
golden age of English historical writing be- 
fore Germans and before manuscripts, are no 
longer regarded as definitive, they still retain 
a certain historiographical significance. The 
Essay on Development, Acton observed, “did 
more than any other book of his time to make 
his countrymen think historically” (Cam- 
bridge University Library Add. MSS. 4987); 
it played a part in the growth of historicist- 
evolutionary thought in England and in the 
formation of an historical school of theolo- 


gians in the Roman Catholic Church. None- 
theless, except for theological studies such as 
Owen Chadwick’s From Bossuet to Newman, 
Newman’s historical work has been neg- 
lected by historiographers as well as by stu- 
dents of Newman himself. 

Father Bokenkotter’s work (a doctoral 
thesis at Louvain) is the first major study 
devoted exclusively to Newman as an his- 
torian. It is marred, unfortunately, by crudity 
of style, bad proofreading, and some unfa- 
miliarity with Newman’s contemporary Eng- 
lish background. On the other hand, the au- 
thor has mastered the corpus of Newman’s 
published writings (including those not ex- 
plicitly historical ) and the unpublished manu- 
scripts at the Birmingham Oratory, and he 
is familiar with the literature of the patristic 
age which was the chief subject of Newman’s 
researches. The result is a learned and care- 
ful study of the technical aspects of New- 
man’s historical writing, particularly his use 
of sources and methods of historical criticism. 
Newman’s philosophy of history is less suc- 
cessfully explored: more attention should 
have been given to the Idea of a University. 
The attempt to measure Newman “strictly 
by the standards of scientific history” suf- 
fers from some naiveté; one would hardly 
expect such respectful attention to be given 
to Newman’s studies of hagiography and 
miracles. Father Bokenkotter is nonetheless a 
just critic. While he praises Newman’s use 
of primary sources, he does not spare New- 
man’s ignorance of German and his weakness 
in internal criticism. It is hard to quarrel 
with his conclusion that, although Newman 
cannot be numbered among the great scien- 
tific historians, he “deservedly occupies a 
place of esteem among the historians of chris- 
tian antiquity who lived in the last century.” 

Newman never studied history for its own 
sake: his Anglican works had an apologetic 
motive, and his Catholic writings were oc- 
casional. Father Bokenkotter, while recogniz- 
ing this, nevertheless stresses Newman’s de- 
fense of the ideal of historical impartiality 
during his association with Acton, Simpson, 
and the Rambler. This relationship shows 
both the extent and the limitations of New- 
man’s liberalism: anxious as he was to adopt 
the best results of modern scholarship, he 
quailed before the massive impartiality and 
dangerous independence of scientific history 
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and sought refuge in silence and ecclesiasti- 
cal authority. Newman’s devotion to “truth 
for its own sake” was never more question- 
able than in his attitude toward the integrity 
of history. Father Bokenkotter’s mild judg- 
ment might be compared with the strictures 
of Acton: “[Newman] distrusted the mere 
scholarship which brings its own reward, and 
is not pursued in the service of a cause... . 
erudition, that might after all weaken your 
case, or tell either way, and was sure to lead 
you away from the life’s work, was a thing for 
men of facts, which Germans should be, not 
for one who had given his life to the promo- 
tion of religion” (Cambridge University Li- 
brary Add. MSS. 4987). 

Newman’s commitment to religion was 
too profound to allow him to submit to the 
rival discipline of history. To Newman, his- 
torical knowledge was never its own end; he 
expected history to be “philosophical,” to 
make a point and serve a purpose. Ultimately, 
even in his role as an historian, Newman was 
a-historical in his outlook. The higher mean- 
ing he sought could not be found in history, 


and had to be imposed upon it: “so history,” 
as Toynbee says, “passes over into theology.” 
Joser L. ALTHOLZ 


University of Minnesota 


From Shylock to Svengali: Jewish Stereo- 
types in English Fiction, by Epcar Rosen- 
BERG; pp. 388. Stanford University Press: 
Stanford, Calif., 1960, $6.50. 

The Jewish Immigrant in England, 1870- 
1914, by Lioyp P. GarTNER; pp. 320. Allen 
and Unwin: London, 1960, 30s.; Wayne 
State University Press: Detroit, Mich., 1960, 
$5.00. 


Epncar RosENBERG, using literary material, 
studies the impact of the Jew upon the Eng- 
lish mind throughout the nineteenth century, 
and Lloyd P. Gartner, using historical mate- 
rial, studies the impact of England upon the 
Jewish mind from 1870 to 1914, the period 
of large-scale immigration. 

Rosenberg’s book is divided into three 
parts, entitled Prototypes, Stereotypes, Myth. 
The first part deals with the rise of the two 
contradictory images of the Jew which were 
to reappear in many variations in the Vic- 
torian novel. The prototypes of the accursed 
Jew and of the saintly Jew were already pres- 
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ent in the English mind centuries before the 
first Jew found his way to the remote island 
of the Angles and Saxons. Long before the 
Norman invasion, the heathen converts to 
Christianity were already taught to admire 
the people chosen by God so that from its 
midst there should arise His only son. But 
they were also taught at the same time that 
this people was accursed because it had killed 
Christ and that it had therefore been con- 
demned to be an object of scorn and to wan- 
der eternally. By the end of the eighteenth 
century both images had evolved into stereo- 
types. In English drama, Shakespeare’s Shy- 
lock had become the symbol of the Jew- 
Villain and Richard Cumberland’s Sheva the 
symbol of the Saintly Jew. 

Rosenberg proceeds to trace the evolution 
of both stereotypes in nineteenth-century fic- 
tion: the villainous type from Scott to Trol- 
lope and Bulwer, and the angelic type from 
Maria Edgeworth to George Eliot. In Dick- 
ens, both stereotypes make their appearance: 
the bogey Fagin in Oliver T wist and the fault- 
less Riah in Our Mutual Friend. 

The third part of Rosenberg’s study 
analyzes the myth of the Wandering Jew, its 
origin in medieval folklore and its evolution 
during the century from Lewis’ The Monk 
(1796) to its distortion in Du Maurier’s de- 
generate Svengali ( Trilby, 1894). 

Gartner’s study is no less meticulous and 
well-documented than Rosenberg’s. In addi- 
tion, he makes use of much archival material 
and of documents and publications available 
solely in Yiddish and Hebrew. 

Between 1870 and 1914 the borders of 
England were relatively open for immigra- 
tion, and East European Jews were under 
economic and political pressure to leave their 
native abodes. While most non-Jewish immi- 
grants were temporary residents or political 
refugees who planned to return to their home- 
lands, Jewish immigrants knew that they had 
to adjust to English life. At the same time 
Anglicization did not mean for them the giv- 
ing up of distinctive Jewish cultural traits 
which had survived millennia of sojourning 
in many lands and which had been filtered 
through the various cycles of Jewish historic 
experience from Sinai to the most recent 
cycle, the East European. 

Gartner begins with the Continental 
background of the immigrants, their image 


of England before their arrival, the reality 
encountered by them after landing, their 
forming of Jewish enclaves in Leeds, Man- 
chester, and especially the Whitechapel Dis- 
trict of London. He describes their move- 
ments of protest and improvement, their 
espousal of socialism, anarchism, trade-union- 
ism, and other ideologies. He takes us into 
the immigrant home and gives us insight 
into domestic joys and cares, holiday and 
work-a-day moods. He surveys religious prac- 
tices and cultural associations, the Yiddish 
theater, the Zionist Movement, the publica- 
tions in three languages: Hebrew, Yiddish, 
and English. He describes the dual education, 
directed to make of the youngest immigrants 
good Englishmen and good Jews. He lists 
the notable contributions to English arts and 
sciences of the children of these immigrants: 
Louis Golding, Harold Laski, Joseph Left- 
wich, Maurice Samuel, Jacob Epstein, and 
many others. 

Gartner's book is of importance not only 
to students of Anglo-Jewish history but also 
to students of the American Jewish scene be- 
cause of the great similarity in the problems 
and procedures of acculturation of English 
Jews and American Jews since the mid-nine- 
teenth century. 

So. Liprzin 
City College, New York 


The Complete Prose Works of Matthew 
Arnold: Volume 1: On the Classical Tradi- 
tion, edited by R. H. Super; pp. x + 271. 
University of Michigan Press: Ann Arbor, 
1960, $6.50; Angus and Robertson: London, 
1960 27s. 6d. 


R. H. Super, already known as the biographer 
of Landor, now comes before us as the editor 
of a projected edition of the Complete Prose 
‘Works of Matthew Arnold “in about ten vol- 
umes,” the first of which is dealt with in the 
present review. The occasion is certainly one 
to interest all students of Victorian literature, 
and the scale of the whole undertaking is 
such that one is glad to note that the continu- 
ance of the project is variously underwritten 
by the School of Graduate Studies at Mich- 
igan and the American Council of Learned 
Societies. In this context “complete” means 
“every one of the writings in English prose 


that Arnold published or prepared for pub- 
lication, whether in books or periodicals.” 
(This excludes only Arnold’s official reports 
as a school-inspector, one or two speeches — 
such as that in response to the toast of “Liter- 
ature” at the Royal Academy Banquet of 
1875 — and his private letters.) The text will 
be based on the last versions of particular 
works printed in Arnold’s lifetime, and textual 
notes, which are to be introduced by “ade- 
quate bibliographical information so that the 
history of the text can be easily traced,” will 
record all variations from the copy-text in 
earlier editions (except variants in spelling 
and punctuation). Critical and explanatory 
notes are also to be provided to explain topi- 
cal references, elucidate sources, and throw 
light generally on the workings of Arnold’s 
mind. Individual works will appear in the 
chronological order of their first publication 
except in a few instances when a gap of years 
intervened between composition and _ print. 
(“On the Modern Element in Literature” il- 
lustrates this qualification in this first volume.) 


These editorial decisions are business-like 
and promise well, but the proof of the pud- 
ding will come in the detailed eating. Mr. 
Super would be the first to admit that this 
volume, which contains the 1853 and 1854 
Prefaces, “On the Modern Element in Litera- 
ture” (the Poetry Inaugural of 1857), the 
Preface to Merope, England and the Italian 
Question, and On Translating Homer (in- 
cluding Last Words), has presented few 
textual problems: three of the pieces were 
never reprinted by Arnold, and the others 
underwent little revision. Further, the task 
of commentary has undoubtedly been lighter 
here than it will be in some subsequent vol- 
umes. The editor's appeal for the collective 
support of Victorian specialists, more espe- 
cially in his exegetical labours, is one that 
should find a ready response among readers 
of Victorian Studies. In return Mr. Super 
must be urged to let us know from time to 
time through the pages of VS with which of 
Arnold’s prose works he is currently dealing. 

At this early stage in the history of the pro- 
posed edition it is still practical, let us hope, 
to suggest improvements in presentation. The 
first and most important of these is a strong 
plea that the textual notes should accompany 
the text and not be relegated as they are now 
to a separate place at the end of the volume. 
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There seems to be no good reason for the 
present procedure in a scholarly edition — it 
compels one exasperatingly to keep the book 
open in three places at once. The second im- 
provement concerns the numbering and 
titling of individual volumes. Certainly, what- 
ever Mr. Super decides to do about titles, the 
volumes should be clearly numbered on the 
spine for ease of reference. My own opinion 
is that the main title of the volume under 
review, both on the spine of the binding and 
on the title-page, should have been Complete 
Prose Works, Vol. 1. The fancy title adopted 
is unfamiliar and strictly speaking inaccurate 
— what has England and the Italian Question 
to do with the classical tradition? — and since 
the plan of the edition is chronological and 
Arnold’s interests were rarely single at any 
given time, more glaring incongruities may 
be expected from the titles yet to be coined 
for some later volumes. Thirdly, I think it 
would be helpful to have the dates of first 
publication or delivery after the titles of in- 
dividual works on the contents page. 
Fourthly, the editor should consider the ad- 
visability of including a translation of Ger- 


man passages cited in his commentary. Such 
passages are bound to be numerous in an edi- 
tion of Arnold, and some of them will be 
taken from sources not readily accessible to 
most readers. It seems to me eccentric to pro- 
vide a translation for a commonplace from 
Horace’s Ars Poetica here in the first volume, 
but to quote Goethe’s “Uber den sogennanten 
Dilettantismus” only in the original German. 
If these suggestions are accepted, there 
will be littie reason to grumble if Mr. Super 
goes on in all other respects as well as he has 
begun. He has missed in his comments on the 
Merope Preface the connection between it 
and chapter xv of the first volume of Saint- 
Marc Girardin’s Cours de litterature drama- 
tique (1843) — see my article in RES, August 
1958 — and I think that he rather underesti- 
mates the extent of Goethe’s influence on the 
1853 Preface, but these are distinctly minor 
matters. In general the Critical and Explana- 
tory Notes seem to me to be admirable. The 
last word must be one of welcome for an edi- 
tion so badly needed and so ably begun. 
KENNETH ALLOTT 
Liverpool University 
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THE WHITE RAJAHS 


by Sir Steven Runciman 


A History of Sarawak from 1841 to 1946 


James Brooke, an adventurous young Englishman, vivid and 
attractive, in love with the East, bought a ship, collected a 
crew and sailed off to Borneo. Offered a kingdom, with some 
hesitation, he accepted. 


It is appropriate that Sir Steven, a great medievalist, should 


have been invited to write this history. It upsets the conception 
about Empire-builders and colonialism it serves to “contradict 
the prevailing concept of the predatory European, conquering 
and exploiting the defenseless natives . . . timely and informa- 
tive.” Geoffrey Bruun, N.Y. Herald Tribune. $5.50 


A VICTORIAN PUBLISHER 
by Royal A. Gettmann 
A Study of The Bentley Papers 


This entertaining study of the troubles and triumphs of the 
English publishing house of Bentley from the time of Scott to 
that of Meredith proves that publishing was—as it still is—an 
estimable but hazardous calling. $7.50 


This notice is, frankly, a puff. A puff originated in the 
early 19th century to circulate praise of books. This puff 
is for A Victorian Publisher, (See chapter 3 on Puffing.) 
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RIVERSIDE EDITIONS 
offer 11 Victorian Titles 


Browning: POEMS OF ROBERT BROWN- 
ING. Donald Smalley, editor B-3. 
$1.15 


Dickens: BLEAK HOUSE. Morton D. 
Zabel, editor. B-4. $1.25 


Eliot: MIDDLEMARCH. Gordon S. Haight, 
editor. B-6. $1.25 


Newman: APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA. 
A. Dwight Culler, editor. B-10. $1.05 


Hardy: FAR FROM THE MADDING 
CROWD. Richard L. Purdy, editor. 
B-18. $ .95 


Dickens: DAVID COPPERFIELD. George 
H. Ford, editor. 8-24. $1.35 


Tennyson: POEMS OF TENNYSON. 
Jerome H. Buckley, editor. B-26. $1.25 


Meredith: THE EGOIST. Lione! Steven- 
son, editor. B-27. $1.05 


Victorians: PROSE OF THE VICTORIAN 
PERIOD. William E. Buckler, editor. 
B-30. $1.65 


Trollope: DOCTOR THORNE. Introduc- 
tion by Elizabeth Bowen. B-43. $1.15 


Hardy: Tess OF THE D’URBERVILLES. 
William E. Buckler, editor. B-47.$ .95 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON 
New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Aito 


Revealing 
self-portraits of 
six great Victorians— 
who revolutionized 
their century... 


EARNEST 
VICTORIANS 
by Robert A. Rosenbaum 


CHARLES DARWIN, who first set loose 
the apes and angers of evolution .. . 


LORD ASHLEY, who pioneered the 
crusade against child labor. . . 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, who 
immortalized her love for Robert 
Browning... 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI, who 
founded the famous Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood . . . 


GENERAL “CHINESE” GORDON, who 
altered the course of colonialism . . . 


CARDINAL NEWMAN, whose path of 
truth carried him from one faith to 
another... 


Here are the great leaders of the 
Victorian Age—portrayed in their 
own words and those of their con- 
temporaries. Illustrated with line 
drawings. Just published. At all 
bookstores. $7.50 
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COMMENTS AND 


JAMES A. WoRK, Chairman of the Department 
of English here at Indiana University, died 
on 22 January 1961 after a short illness. VS 
was one product among many of his leader- 
ship, and his name appeared at the head of 
the “Acknowledgements” in our first issue. Jim 
Work was in a very real sense the creator of 
Victorian Studies. The editors had the idea, 
but they were very junior newcomers; it was 
his support that gave the idea life. He was 
only fifty-six. 


YET ONCE MORE: Having made our apologies 
once for omitting from our masthead the 
names of several advisers, we find ourselves in 
the embarrassing position of having to make 
them once more —this time to Professor 
Lionel Stevenson (currently on a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship to Oxford ), whose name was 
inadvertently dropped not only from the Sep- 
tember but from the December 1960 VS as 
well, He is, in this issue, reinstated to his 
rightful place on the masthead. 


THE VICTORIAN GRouP (Group X) of the Mod- 
ern Language Association will have as its 
topic for the December 1961 meeting, “To- 
ward a Critical Definition of Victorianism.” 
There will be three papers of 15-18 minutes 
each, one by invitation and two to be selected 
from among those submitted to the Program 
Committee. The deadline for submitting 
papers is 1 June 1961. They should be sent to 
Professor A. Dwight Culler, Department of 
English, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


WILLIAM C. HAVARD WRITES, “The writer of 
a book has no call to defend his position 
against a review that attacks his ideas from 
the standpoint of an alternative conception. 
He has every right, however, to draw the at- 
tention of potential readers to distortions of 
his intentions, failure to make clear the philo- 
sophical premises on which the attack is 
based, and a palpable intellectual obscuran- 
tism, or to be more charitable, a careless mis- 
reading, which completely falsifies the au- 
thor’s position in order to score points. Mrs. 


Mary Peter Mack has managed to do all of 
these things within the space of a few hun- 
dred words in her review of my book on 
Henry Sidgwick. 

“The purpose of the book was to demon- 
strate that it was possible to take the major 
moral and political premise of the Utilitarians 
— the greatest-happiness principle — and pro- 
vide for it a satisfactory philosophical basis, 
and to indicate that Henry Sidgwick had in 
fact done so. Mrs. Mack offers no philosophi- 
cal rebuttal to any point that I have made, 
but contents herself with the mere mention 
of certain writers whom I did not quote to 
indicate that my interpretation of Bentham 
is anachronistic. No mention is made, of 
course, of Broad, Plamenatz, and other con- 
temporary commentators whose critical work 
follows lines similar to mine. It takes bold- 
ness of an unusual kind to do this and then 
to assert that I take authority at face value, 
especially since ‘authorities’ cited by the re- 
viewer do little if anything to undermine the 
critical attacks that have been directed 
against Bentham. As a matter of fact I gave 
Bentham full credit for his legal ingenuity 
and for his indefatigable reformist proclivi- 
ties, but for Mrs. Mack to assert that ‘Bentham 
offered no ethical theory’ is to fly in the face 
of history and common sense. One has only 
to read the first pages of the Principles of 
Morals and Legislation to see the outlines 
of the entire system, including the psycho- 
logical sources of behavior, a theory of knowl- 
edge, and even the conception of being on 
which the ethics was based. 

“And this brings me to my main point: 
Mrs. Mack’s disagreement with my book is 
not, I believe, a matter of my having failed 
to measure up to her standards of critical 
scholarship, but is a fundamental philosophi- 
cal disagreement which her unarticulated 
(but clearly implied ) view of man and society 
will perhaps not allow her to admit is possi- 
ble. My position is clear, I think: my philo- 
sophical analysis draws primarily upon the 
principles of inquiry developed in classical 
humanism and Christianity; my agreement 
with Sidgwick is far from total and is pre- 
dicated on Sidgwick’s having had the percep- 
tion to realize, despite his affinity for the 
Utilitarianism of Bentham and the Mills, that 
the psychologism of Locke and the presumed 
method of the natural sciences are shaky 
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foundations for a theory of man and society. 
Mrs. Mack’s statements, on the other hand 
(particularly the one about social develop- 
ments making Bentham in some ways obso- 
lete and the attribution of a common method 
of verbal analysis to Bentham and Sidgwick ) 
lead me to believe that her philosophical po- 
sition is predicated on the positivism (and 
later logical positivism) that I explicitiy re- 
ject. In fact, it is only by looking at the impii- 
cations of her review, including the discussion 
of Miss Fremantle’s book on the Fabians, that 
one may perceive a decided propensity to- 
ward cultural relativism. If the events of the 
twentieth century and the slow revival of 
philosophy that has developed in the face of 
the earlier attempts to solve all problems 
through the application of the methods of the 
natural sciences are not merely temporary 
aberrations from a steady progress which con- 
forms to eighteenth-century notions of science 
and history, then it is Mrs. Mack, not I, who 
is anachronistic in her interpretation of the 
history of ideas. But one thing should be 
made perfectly clear: rational discourse is im- 
possible unless the fundamental premises on 
which that discourse is based are openly ad- 
mitted, and no amount of assertion that a 
writer has failed to prove a case is a substi- 
tute for bringing these ideas into contest, par- 
ticularly if the ideas being criticized are 
taken out of the argumentative context. 

“A single example of Mrs. Mack’s tech- 
nique of foreclosing argument is sufficient to 
sum up our differences. She quotes me to the 
effect that Sidgwick’s interpretation of the 
institutions of the modern state seem pro- 
saically orthodox and in the same sentence 
points out (by incorporating another quo- 
tation) that I have attributed certain unique 
qualities (particularly in methodology) to 
Sidgwick’s Elements of Pelitics, and she 
further extends the same sentence to take in 
a statement I had made about certain omni- 
present problems of the liberal state. This 
composite of three distinct points is used to 
prove my ‘confusion.’ Presumably Mrs. Mack 
means to say that I have contradicted myself, 
but the contradiction could arise only by tak- 
ing the three discrete arguments from con- 
text, juxtaposing them, and removing key 
qualifying clauses from them. Mrs. Mack is 
correct in quoting me on the orthodoxy of 
Sidgwick’s interpretation of governmental in- 
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stitutions, but she left out the qualifying 
words ‘in retrospect’ which, in the context, 
lead to the conclusion that they have only 
subsequently become familiar. Furthermore, 
this retrospective familiarity does not detract 
from the originality of Sidgwick’s painstak- 
ing comparative analysis out of which the 
interpretation was produced, and this method 
of analysis was an important contribution to 
the initiation of comparative studies of gov- 
ernment. Finally, I intended by my remarks 
on the liberal state to convey the idea that 
Sidgwick had an anticipatory apprehension 
(as is fully revealed in my chapters on ‘Lib- 
eralism’ and ‘Conservatism’) of the diffi- 
culties that the liberal state was to confront 
more fully in the twentieth century and, 
once again, these apprehensions were based 
on the recognition of weaknesses implicit in 
certain egoistic and rationalistic assumptions 
about society. Probably Sidgwick’s overcom- 
mitment to Utilitarianism was the main fac- 
tor which prevented a full recognition of the 
eventual consequences of these theoretical 
deficiencies. ] do not find it credible that a 
person who had read this book in the open- 
minded effort to get at my arguments could 
put these three comments together as Mrs. 
Mack has done out of sheer carelessness, nor 
can I accept the proposition that such a per- 
son could contrive to give them the collective 
meaning that Mrs. Mack ascribes to them out 
of pure artlessness. To paraphrase Wilson, 
surely scholars owe one another the mutual 
debt of open disagreement openly arrived 
at, for few burdens are greater than the moral 
responsibility for informing ourselves about 
the tradition of ideas which underlies civiliza- 
tion.” 


MRS. MACK REPLIES, “That Dr. Havard dis- 
likes the review of his book is not surprising. 
But the objection to it remains the same. He 
made a large claim for Sidgwick — that he 
provided a ‘satisfactory philosophical basis’ 
for an otherwise defective Utilitarianism. It 
was up to him to demonstrate it. His descrip- 
tions and assertions were no substitute for 
reasons, and they were not persuasive. Nor is 
his letter, for all its invocations to reason. 
“His opinions were not at issue; the qual- 
ity of his supporting evidence was, and that 
evidence seemed thin and shopworn. Per- 
haps a good case might have been made for 


Sidgwick and against Bentham, but Dr. 
Havard has not made it. For Sidgwick he 
merely offers, as he says himself, ‘an outline 
of ... [his] major conclusions.” How can so 
bare an outline lead to the sweeping con- 
clusion that Sidgwick is ‘infinitely more sub- 
tle’ than Bentham? Dr. Havard might have 
found more persuasive evidence, either in 
history or in a detailed account of Sidg- 
wick’s ideas. 

“Nor can Bentham be so easily dismissed. 
: During sixty years he wrote over 75,000 
pages. It seems rash and short-sighted to 
judge him solely from the opening pages of 
The Principles of Morals and Legislation. 
If Dr. Havard sees ‘the outlines of the entire 
system’ in these few pages, he is wonderfully 
perspicacious. Others have studied Bentham 
for years and have not got to the bottom of 
the entire system. 

“Dr. Havard is not anachronistic. On the 
contrary, the authorities he takes at face 
value are men like Broad and Plamenatz, 
and theirs is the orthodox textbook interpre- 
tation. Citing them is simply not good enough. 
There are new enlightening interpretations 
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DONALD FLEMING, Professor of History at 
Harvard University, and since September 
1959 a member of the VS Advisory Board. 
His work in progress is a large-scale history 
of science in America. 


which he should have taken into account. 

“Dr. Havard may be assured that the ‘ob- 
scurantism’ and ‘distortions’ were not willful. 
The words ‘in retrospect’ were omitted be- 
cause they are implied by the verb ‘seem’ in 
the present tense. The following verb, ‘lies,’ 
is also in the present tense; the assumption is 
that he still considers Sidgwick’s approach 
original. 

“The third quotation introduces a new 
subject. Dr. Havard claims to have ‘fully re- 
vealed’ Sidgwick’s ‘anticipatory apprehen- 
sion’ of the ‘disturbing problems of the liberal 
state.’ His chapter on ‘Liberalism’ is an ac- 
count of Sidgwick’s modification of the classi- 
cal dogmas of laissez-faire economics, and he 
concludes that Sidgwick reintroduced ‘a hu- 
manistic element into classical individualism’ 
(p. 133). His chapter on ‘Conservatism’ dis- 
cusses Sidgwick’s view of history, his rather 
Burkean regard for tradition and order, his 
hatred of the ‘spirit of revolution’ (p. 147). 
Perhaps the more bookish members of the 
National Association of Manufacturers would 
consider this an adequate account of the 
problems of the liberal state. Others may not.” 


CLYDE J. LEWIs, Professor of History at East- 
ern Kentucky State College. Presently en- 
gaged in studies of Disraeli’s political theory 
and the early nineteenth-century Anglican 
Church. 


W. D, PADEN, Professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Author of Tennyson in 
Egypt, An Investigation of Gondal, and vari- 
ous articles on Tennyson, Rossetti, and Emily 
Bronté. 


ADVICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


VICTORIAN StupIiEs encourages contributors always to state or clearly imply the relevance of their 
work not just to a particular branch of knowledge but to the whole Victorian age. Such a statement 
or implication need not involve a concession in depth or detail, but it does require a deliberate at- 
tempt to “place” the article in its Victorian context and so to give a clear sense of its likely signifi- 
cunce to a given reader of VICTORIAN STUDIES. 


Manuscripts should be styled to accord with the MLA Style Sheet (copies of which can be had from the Treas- 
urer, Modern Language Association, 6 Washington Square North, New York 3, N. Y., for 50¢). All matter should 
be double-spaced and footnotes should be typed together at the end of the article. An editorial decision can usu- 
ally be reached more quickly if two copies are submitted. A stamped, self-addressed envelope should accompany 
all manuscripts. Authors should, of course, retain a copy for themselves. 
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